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Major Educational Trends and Vocational 
Guidance’ 


Ross L. FInNey 


Associate Professor of Educational Sociology, University of Minnesota 


One of the major trends in contem- 
poraneous education, and the one above 
all others relevant to our present pur- 
poses, is the trend toward increased en- 
rollment in our higher schools. There 
are about three times as many young 
people enrolled in our high schools as 
there were twenty years ago, and about 
one-third more than there were ten 
years ago. Our junior high schools have 
been increasing in number to meet a 
rapidly increasing demand for their 
services. The University of Minnesota 
has twice as many registrants as it had 
fifteen years ago; and something similar 
is doubtless happening at most of our 
American universities. Finally, there is 





1To Homer J. Smith, Ph.D., Professor of 
Trade and Industrial Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the present writer is 
indebted for many of the ideas expressed in 
this paper. 
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the movement toward adult education, 
—one of the most conspicuous move- 
ments in our American school program. 

This trend toward increased enroll- 
ment involves several secondary trends 
that are following as inevitable results. 
The first is the increased attention to 
individual differences. This has been 
forced upon administrators because so 
many of these new students are of me- 
diocre, not to say inferior, intelligence. 
The education of a century ago, and to 
a large extent even of a half century 
ago, was for aristocrats only, and ca- 
tered especially to the intelligent mem- 
bers of that class. Now education is a 
great democratic movement, aiming to 
educate all the children of all the fam- 
ilies of all classes in society. Hence 
education is forced to take into con- 
sideration a great variety of academic 
tastes and talents among the new regis- 
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trants. The stereotyped, old-fashioned 
curriculum fails to provide for the needs 
of many. Furthermore, the different 
social origin of these new students cre- 
ates a further variety of needs, due to 
circumstances. One of the major trends 
in contemporaneous education is, there- 
fore, the increasing tendency to furnish 
a variety of offerings to meet a variety 
of needs. 

This whole movement is increasingly 
democratic in its essence. The major 
slogans expressive of its democratic ob- 
jectives are self-realization and social 
efficiency for everybody. Here we have, 
accordingly, another motivation for the 
tendency toward an extended variety of 
offerings. A stereotyped uniform pro- 
gram for all obviously leaves many 
without any provision for their own per- 
sonal] satisfaction or for their social use- 
fulness. And this increasingly demo- 
cratic objective constitutes a second sub- 
trend in education. 

Educators are therefore increasingly 
concerned with the problem of fitting 
the individual offerings to the various 
individuals. Here we have a third ma- 
jor sub-trend of present-day education. 
Now this trend toward the adaptation 
of offerings to the individuals neces- 
sarily leads to the problem of guidance, 
which is a rapidly growing interest in 
the minds of school administrators, and 
a correspondingly growing feature of 
modern school programs. This is a 
fourth sub-trend resulting from in- 
creased enrollment. 

The task of the present paper is to 
discuss in some detail the guidance pro- 
gram that necessarily accompanies these 
trends in education. 

First, as to the underlying philosophy 
for our revised educational program. 
Abstractly conceived, its objective must 
be the self-realization of all the indi- 
viduals enrolled. Not some, but all of 
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them, since this is a “democracy.” 
But just what do we mean by self-real- 
ization? Here we have a more or less 
vague and indefinite term. It implies 
happiness, success, liberty, and so forth. 
And, normally, self-realization and so- 
cial efficiency should coincide. That is 
to say, if we can provide a program that 
will furnish these adolescents with seli- 
realization, we shall be providing a pro- 
gram that will also in most cases equip 
them with social efficiency. In other 
words, not only will such a program be 
good for them, but it will also be good 
for the rest of us that they have it. It 
will prepare them for usefulness as well 
as happiness. 

What, now, are the most important 
requisites of self-realization? The an- 
swer is in two parts. First of all is a 
full and adequate participation in what 
sociologists call culture. It must be the 
kind of program that will prepare all 
these young people to take their part 
in the various institutions of society, 
and equip them to use, in doing so, al] 
the rich intellectual resources of mod- 
ern civilization. 

But, obviously, for the intellectual 
members of this group that will mean a 
different method of procedure than for 
the less intellectual. It will mean a 
method of instruction that prepares the 
bright students to understand the higher 
resources of the intellectual life; where- 
as, for the duller half it will involve a 
method that equips them to use the 
fundamental elements of the culture 
mass in an imitative manner. It will 
also involve recognition of the fact that 
the habit of using the fine arts, in how- 
ever imitative a fashion, is perhaps the 
most important phase of participation 
in the culture that the people of low 
I. Q.’s are capable of achieving. 

In my earlier writings, a dozen or 
twenty years ago, I used to have a good 
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deal to say about the necessity for so- 
cial homogeneity; that is, about the de- 
sirability of training the members of 
all classes for participation in all the 
aspects of culture. There were those 
who chided me for failing to make due 
recognition of individual differences. 
As I have grown older I have conse- 
quently taken more and more occasion 
to think about the matter of individual 
differences. A larger place in my atten- 
tion has been accorded, as the years 
have gone by, to the diverse functions 
in adult society of persons with diverse 
talents and tastes. I still maintain, 
however, that the dull along with the 
bright should be qualified through edu- 
cation to participate in all phases of 
culture. In industry there are diverse 
functions for diverse talents; but in 
the other institutions the functions of 
differing personalities should be as 
similar as possible. But to secure such 
similarity the method of teaching must 
be different: for the bright, a matter 
of understanding; for the dull, a matter 
of memorizing and imitating. Due rec- 
ognition of imitative processes of learn- 
ing can render social homogeneity com- 
patible with individual differences, and 
so solve one of the most puzzling dilem- 
mas in modern civilization. 

One of the most obvious functions of 
educational guidance is the selection of 
the proper candidates for each of these 
two methods of instruction. But far 
less obvious is the question of what to 
do with them after they have been 
sorted out from each other. Segrega- 
tion is most decidedly a debatable so- 
lution: frst, because it tends to generate 
inferiority complexes; and, second, be- 
cause it ignores imitation as a factor in 
the process of instruction and socializa- 
tion. 

The other aspect of self-realization is 
preparation of the individual to adapt 


himself to life on the basis of his indi- 
vidual gifts and capacities. But it has 
to be recognized, I repeat, that that di- 
versity of function is for the most part 
in the industrial field. The participa- 
tion of individuals in the various other 
institutions of society aside from indus- 
try does not differ a great deal because 
of their diversity of powers of aptitude. 
The only inyportant difference there is 
whether they learn principally with the 
understanding or with the memory. But 
when it comes to industrial participa- 
tion, there our world displays an in- 
finite variety of functions,—a system of 
infinite division of labor. From which 
it follows that both the self-realization 
and the social efficiency of the individ- 
ual depend upon his being able to find 
a place and a function in industry that 
correspond with his own personal in- 
clinations and abilities. The work must 
fit the man, and the man must fit the 
work; otherwise the man is not happy 
and the work is not well done; and each 
defect is because of the other. 

From all of which it follows that the 
new educational program, to provide 
for this new and increased enrollment, 
and to furnish self-realization for all the 
different kinds of personalities, must in- 
clude not only the so-called higher cul- 
ture, but an adequately variegated pro- 
gram of vocational education, accom- 
panied by an equally adequate program 
of vocational guidance. I repeat insis- 
tently that a new program of guidance 
and vocational training should not 
shorten cultural training. It will mean 
more general education before special- 
ization begins. Specialization will usu- 
ally be delayed till seventeen, but guid- 
ance will render both kinds of training 
more timely and opportune. 

Vocational preparation will have to 
be provided on the various levels of 
objective vocational skills, and also on 
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the various levels of subjective voca- 
tional capacity. This means, of course, 
the retention of the higher professional 
education that our universities now 
offer and long have offered for those 
who are adapted to it. It means also a 
new type of offering in our colleges and 
universities, namely: less than four- 
year training for certain quasi-profes- 
sional vocations. 

Let me offer an example of what I 
have in mind. The dental mechanic is 
the man who makes a special and exclu- 
sive trade of building the sets of false 
teeth on the inlays for which the dentist 
furnishes him the pattern. He is not a 
dentist; he is not a real professional 
man. He is a kind of half-dentist, a 
quasi-professional man. But he is just 
as much entitled to a two-year course 
of training in the university for his kind 
of quasi-professional work as the pros- 
pective dentist is entitled to a four-year 
course in the university for his profes- 
sional work. The former is presumably 
on a somewhat lower intellectual level; 
and for that reason somebody has wisely 
guided him toward this quasi-profes- 
sional vocation, rather than toward a 
real professional vocation. Now, there 
are dozens, perhaps eventually there will 
be hundreds, of such quasi-professional 
vocations for which our schools on the 
college level will be called upon to fur- 
nish training. And this trend in educa- 
tion is a movement in the direction of a 
bona fide, as contrasted with a bogus, 
democracy. Such quasi-professional 
training will give dignity to numerous 
vocations which are now merely pick- 
up jobs. The modern trained school 
janitor, for example, is a dignified mem- 
ber of the school staff. In short, such 
training opens the way to “democratic” 
self-realization for men of only average 
I. Q.’s, and obviates the overcrowding 
of the real professions. Also, and inci- 





dentally, it clears the decks of the uni- 
versity for action, so to speak. That 
is to say, it gives the university a chance 
to do better work with and for those 
remaining on the higher levels, because 
it is relieved of the obstructive conges- 
tion of the supernumerary dullards. 
Similar in spirit to this less than four- 
year quasi-professional training in the 
universities is the even shorter voca- 
tional training to be given on a high 
school level, for the benefit of candi- 
dates on a still lower intellectual level. 
For hundreds of skilled and semi-skilled 
trades such training should be offered. 
For “democracy” is just as much obli- 
gated to furnish the means of self-real- 
ization to adolescents for whom such 
training is suitable, as to their more 
richly endowed associates. The high 
school, therefore, of subsequent dec- 
ades and generations will presumably be 
occupied in very large part with that 
kind of training. This will mean that 
any adolescent who presents himself to 
the public high school in quest of an 
equipment, cultural and _ vocational, 
which will qualify him for his function 
in life, will in no case be disappointed. 
But it should be remembered that this 
will never mean that the so-called cul- 
tural training is to be entirely neg- 
lected or omitted from anybody’s high 
school career; because, whatever the vo- 
cation for which the high school under- 
takes to train an adolescent, it should 
never fail to equip him with the knowl- 
edge that is necessary for democratic 
participation in all the other institu- 
tions of society beside the industrial. 
All this will necessarily involve guid- 
ance. Therefore the school must be pre- 
pared not only to furnish boys and girls 
with suitable vocational and other train- 
ing, but must also help them to decide 
what kind of training of both sorts is 
really suitable to them, each and every 
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one, as individuals. This kind of guid- 
ance naturally involves, first, the use of 
all available tests and measurements, as 
well as sympathetic common sense, for 
ascertaining the individual’s special 
mentality and aptitudes of various sorts. 
And, incidentally, it needs to be em- 
phasized that difference in aptitudes is 
quite another matter in many cases than 
difference in intelligence, and quite as 
important to ascertain. 

All such findings should be a part of 
the regularly established records of the 
school. It is not enough that a school 
administrator should be able to turn 
to his records and find out the nation- 
ality of Johnny’s parents; he should 
also be able to find out from his records 
in each case every other item of infor- 
mation that would be serviceable in 
Johnny’s guidance. Be it observed, in 
other words, that I am suggesting a con- 
siderable expansion and extension of 
the usual high school records, in the 
interest and for the purpose of efficient 
guidance. 

One sadly neglected aspect of Amer- 
ican education is the matter of respon- 
sibility for the specially gifted child or 
adolescent. We spend money generously 
on the handicapped and retarded child; 
and that is right and proper. But the 
especially gifted child is society’s great- 
est asset. It should be an important 
part of guidance to discover young peo- 
ple of superior talents—indeed, of spe- 
cialized vocational, professional, and 
artistic talents—and set them on the 
road to their special and peculiar func- 
tions. And this special training deserves 
to be specially financed for the good of 
society. 

The central program in guidance is, 
of course, to match the special tastes 
and talents of the individual with the 
special requirements of the job. I wish 
that somebody would invent as pat an 
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epigram for this case as that other old 
epigram about making the punishment 
fit the crime. The aim of guidance is 
to make the peculiarities of the prospec- 
tive vocation fit the peculiarities of the 
candidate, and so help the candidate to 
find himself in a vocation where the 
abilities match the requirements. While 
this means an analysis of the candidate’s 
aptitudes, it also, and in the second 
place, means that guidance must pre- 
sent to the candidate a display and lay- 
out of the actual facts as tothe jobs that 
are available. We still persist in feed- 
ing boys and girls a good deal of ficti- 
tious sentimentality about the world’s 
work. For instance, we assure them 
that by diligence and courtesy they can 
climb up the ladder of industry—begin 
as office boy and become president of 
the corporation. But growing up with 
the company is a fetish of yesterday; 
just as going out West to grow up with 
the country was a fetish of day before 
yesterday. The one is as much out of 
date as the other. The facts are that in 
almost every line of work there are 
various levels of activity that are divid- 
ed from each other by almost air-tight 
compartments; so that a candidate may, 
as a result of proper preparation, enter 
the industry at almost any one of the 
various levels, and spend the remainder 
of his life on approximately that same 
level. There should be instruction, 
therefore, about these various levels, 
with efficient guidance as to selection 
and preparation for each and every one 
of them definitely conceived and offered. 
Boys and girls also should be given an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the routine of the various vocations, not 
as it presents itself to their romantic 
imaginations, but as it really exists in 
actual practice. It is a very common 
occurrence to ask a candidate what. his 
idea is of the daily activities of a law- 
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yer or an engineer, only to make the 
surprising discovery that his ideas are 
not merely vague but quite erroneous. 
Guidance, to be useful, must take the 
superficiality and fictitious romance out 
of vocational description. 

Furthermore, vocational guidance re- 
quires adequate analysis of the job in 
each case, so that there will develop 
some realistic prospect of success in 
matching the talents of the individual 
with the requirements of the job. This 
is requisite to training also. Teaching 
content must be discovered through job 
analysis. In other words, there are two 
types of analysis involved in vocational 
guidance. One is the analysis of the 
candidate, the other is the analysis of 
the vocation; and there is no end of 
opportunity for professional, not to say 
scientific, research in the technique of 
ascertaining the correct answer to both 
of these questions. 

As for the content of this lengthened 
training on the vocational side, we need 
to escape from the domination of the 
popular myth of specialization. Special- 
ization is a fetish; the alleged need for 
it is a misleading half-truth, at present. 
Experienced persons in the field of vo- 
cational education are constantly be- 
coming more aware of the fact that they 
should train for versatility as well as for 
specialization. The need for versatility 
in vocational equipment arises primarily 
from the changes now occurring in the 
techniques of industry, due usually to 
the introduction of new and improved 
machinery. It often happens nowadays 
that a worker finds himself hanging in 
the air, so to speak, because his spe- 
cialty has simply disappeared out of the 
industrial program, on account of the 
invention of some new machine or new 
device. As a result he finds himself in 
desperate need of versatile adaptability. 
He has no use for further training in 


his former specialty, because his spe. 
cialty has gone out of existence. Wha: 
he needs in such an emergency is ability 
to adapt himself to something else 
That is a very usual predicament ip 
times, like these, of changing technique 
In the readjustments incident to this 
recent depression, the versatile, adapt- 
able fellows were as a rule the ones wh» 
held on to some kind of a job; while the 
unshiftable specialists found themselve: 
in the street. And that is bound to be 
increasingly the rule in the future. The 
ideal of vocational training is, there- 
fore, to specialize in something, but + 
supplement that specialization with deti- 
nite training for adaptability. The spe- 
cialization fetish must be supplemented 
with a practical warning against carry- 
ing all one’s eggs in one basket: and 
not warning only, but guidance and 
training. 

Even employers, in a period of de- 
pression like the present, often wish 
that their employees were equipped with 
more versatile adaptability. Under the 
present conditions of business depression 
it often happens that an employer has 
to discharge men in one department be- 
cause he has no further use for their 
services there, while in some other de- 
partment there is actually demand for 
extra workers. In such cases, which 
frequently occur, it would be to the 
advantage of the employer, as well as o! 
his employees, if he could transfer men 
from one department where they are 
no longer needed to some other depart- 
ment where they are needed. It is much 
easier for men who have been in the 
manager’s employ to adapt themselve: 
to the regime of his business, than for 
entirely new men to do so. In such 
cases adaptability of employees, which 
would enable the management to shift 
them from one department to another. 
or from one function to another, would 
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reduce turnover, and hence the expense 
of management. 

And it is easy to see what an advan- 
tage this would be to the workers, as a 
rule. In times like these, when changes 
are due not only to changes in the tech- 
niques Of industry, but also to business 
depression, there is scarcely anything 
that workers need much more than ver- 
satility and adaptability. Hence the 
program of vocational training should 
consist of a major and a minor; the 
major being training for a specialty, and 
the minor being training for adapta- 
bility. That is one of the conspicuous 
trends of the time and of industry, and 
vocational training should adjust itself 
accordingly. 

Let us next consider some of the so- 
cial and educational advantages of this 
new kind of secondary and higher edu- 
cation. The first advantage that would 
accrue from the immediate extension of 
the kind of vocational education just 
outlined is the blessing it would be to 
middle-aged men now hunting jobs to 
be relieved of the competition of boys 
of high school age. There is scarcely 
anything that we are going to need more 
in the next few years of readjustment 
than to keep the teen-age boys in 
school, so as to give the men what jobs 
there are available. Now is the time of 
all times, as we are coming out of this 
depression, to extend the period of com- 
pulsory education, so as to keep the 
boys out of the market. Someone has 
suggested that if every state would at 
this juncture raise the age of compul- 
sory education two years, it would make 
room in the market for millions of men 
who would otherwise remain jobless due 
to the premature and unwelcome com- 
petition of young boys. Here is likely to 
ensue, however, a typical struggle be- 
tween profits and humanity. Taxpayers 
who are employers wil] naturally prefer 
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to see the boys on the market, bidding 
wages down. Accordingly, educational 
leaders, who have the welfare of the la- 
boring classes in mind, are hardly likely 
to be listened to when they advocate the 
extension of compulsory school attend- 
ance at a time like this, when taxes are 
a nightmare. Which consideration ren- 
ders one a little cynical as to the democ- 
racy in our “democratic” education. 
Here is an opportunity for an appro- 
priate crusade upon the part of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, both lo- 
cally and on a state and national scale. 
Another advantage to accrue from 
this kind of education is that it lays 
out the prospect of contented citizen- 
ship for these boys. Happiness depends 
as much as upon anything else, upon th 
ability to do well whatever one’s tas 
in life happens to be. The feeling o 
competence, together with the sense of 
being recognized as competent, is an im- 
portant part of contented citizenship; 
and to furnish the laboring classes with 
such contentment through vocational 
guidance and education may prove to 
be one of the most promising methods 
of forestalling and mitigating the social 
unrest that is likely to develop among 
those classes during the next few years. 
Another advantage is the motivation 
of the pupil’s school program. Voca- 
tional guidance and training furnish the 
duller pupils with something to do in 
school of which they can see the use; 
and failure to see the use of doing what 
the teacher asks the pupils to do has 
been one of the weak spots in our whole 
educational system. This program 
would doubtless remedy that defect in 
many cases. In the case of adolescent 
boys and girls whose major aim is vo- 
cational training, the use of which they 
can see, it should be easier, by mixing 
cultural subject matter with vocational, 
to sell them their share of cultural train- 
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ing. Thus vocational morale carries 
over into school morale. Adolescents 
would be in a more receptive frame of 
mind, now altogether too rare, for being 
told that it is worth their while to study 
history, economics, or some department 
of the fine arts. 

Still another advantage of vocational 
guidance and training for adolescents, 
especially if it involves the extension of 
compulsory school attendance, is to keep 
otherwise idle youngsters out of mis- 
chief. Gangs of boys, not in school be- 
cause past the compulsory attendance 
age, but not at work because too young 
to fit in advantageously anywhere, are 
a menace to innumerable urban and 
suburban communities. In many cases 
such gangs are really schools of crime. 
And it may be added that short vaca- 
tions, Saturdays and Sundays, and 
hours after school are likewise the 
devil’s opportunity. So would they be 
an opportunity for a supervisor of 
apprenticeship, if the vocational schools 
had such an officer, vested with author- 
ity to round up such youngsters and 
keep them busy. 

Next, I want to insist that such edu- 
cation as this is the function, respon- 
sibility, and duty of our public schools. 
Upon the basis of the principle of dem- 
ocratic education, the public school has 
no right to content itself with offering 
courses suitable only to the needs of 
highbrows and aristocrats. It is the 
democratic duty and responsibility of 
our public schools to furnish instruction 
that is adapted to the needs of all 
classes. Especially must this be said of 
the public high schools. 

And just as it is the responsibility of 
the public high schools to furnish these 
staples of vocational training on the 
semi-skilled levels, so it is the respon- 
sibility of the state universities to fur- 
nish the quasi-professional training 
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mentioned a few moments ago. One 9; 
two things is bound to happen in our 
universities: either they must lower 
their standards by furnishing the more 
mediocre type of students nothing that 
is really suitable to their needs, thus 
provoking them to do low-grade aca- 
demic work; or else the universities 
must build up quasi-professional train- 
ing of two years’ duration in numerous 
vocations. And it goes without saying 
that such a diversified program of vo- 
cational training on the several levels 
necessarily presupposes a corresponding 
program of vocational guidance on al! 
those levels, in order to allocate the 
training where it will do the most good 
Unless the schools match the training 
and the trainee, much of the training is 
bound to be wasted. It is incongruous 
either to put a gold ring in a swine’: 


snout, or an iron band on a bride’ 


finger. 

Another important trend in present- 
day education is the development oi 
adult education; and this requires to be 
extended to vocational guidance and 
training as well as to so-called cultural 
training. In fact, the need is even 
greater. Many middle-aged and even 
elderly men are in desperate need of 
such service. On account of the change: 
in technique, quite apart from the pres- 
ent business depression, many such men 
find themselves out of work, and with 
no prospect of ever getting work again 
in their own special field. What is even 
more discouraging, they have no means 
nor prospect of changing their vocation 
They are the victims of progress, one of 
the most undemocratic tragedies of in- 
dustrv. Retraining is their only salva- 
tion. Either society must retrain these 
people or come automatically to the dole 
in their cases. These middle-aged men 
are out of work, helpless and depend- 
ent, and through no fault of their own. 
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It is therefore the responsibility of so- 
ciety to see that they are given the 
training that will enable them to find 
themselves on their feet again. To neg- 
lect such adult retraining would be gross 
social injustice toward a considerable 
percentage of our skilled and semi- 
skilled working class. Our society un- 
dertakes to protect other industrial 
classes: consider the tariff, for instance. 
It is quite as appropriately the respon- 
sibility of society to protect people who 
have been displaced by the changes in 
industry. Society has no right to wash 
its hands of responsibility for these vic- 
tims of technological progress. 

Here I am impelled to mention that 
“rugged individualism’ of which we 
have heard so much of late, ad nauseam. 
As a matter of fact, individualism is 
hopelessly out of date, as anybody 
realizes who understands the signs of 
the times, the movement of events, and 
the underlying philosophies of modern 
life. It is but the stale verbiage of a 
bygone day. As a matter of fact, our 
modern world has been thoroughly in- 
stitutionalized; and the fate, status, and 
circumstance in which the displaced and 
discarded worker finds himself have 
been ground out for him by the mill of 
institutions. For instance, how can in- 
dividualism mitigate the shelving of 
workers as a result of a business depres- 
sion or changes in industrial technique? 
Such persons are the utterly helpless 
victims, in most cases, of a ruthless col- 
lectivism over which they have no con- 
trol whatever. And that collective ma- 
chinery which grinds them to pulp is 
the machinery of a few privilegeers in 
whose special behalf the gospel of in- 
dividualism is being preached. To 
preach it in times like these is a case of 
indecent intellectual exposure. The dis- 
located workers now walking our streets 
have been institutionally victimized; 
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they must therefore be institutionally 
rehabilitated. Otherwise, democracy is 
a hypocritical farce. 

Despite the offensive practice of ra- 
tionalizing flagrant social injustices by 
the preaching of individualism, society 
is, aS a matter of fact, continually rec- 
ognizing more and more its duty to 
regulate the conditions of the social life. 
Especially does it both regulate the 
working conditions of youth and render 
to youth increasing service in the mat- 
ter of industrial guidance and prepara- 
tion. It remains for society to recog- 
nize its similar and equally legitimate 
responsibility in the cases of adults 
whom the machinery of institutions has 
broken on the wheels of change. For 
the fact is that many middle-aged men, 
due to the ruthless tyranny of circum- 
stances over which they have not the 
remotest control, require this kind of 
service just as much as do the boys; 
and that is what we need to see more 
and more clearly. Aside from the blind- 
ness of custom, it seems a little unrea- 
sonable for society to do as much as it 
does do for the boy’s future, while neg- 
lecting the immediate, and therefore 
more tragic, needs of his Dad; when the 
results of that service to the boy may 
all be cancelled by reason of the fact 
that the boy’s Dad is incapacitated for 
lack of just such service. We have long 
adopted the policy of retraining and re- 
habilitating men who have suffered 
physical injuries, not only in war but in 
industry. It seems high time that we 
recognize the need and propriety of re- 
habilitating and retraining adult men 
who have been displaced and disabled 
by change in industrial technique, or by 
the catastrophe of a business depression. 

Much of this work for adults is the 
function of evening schools which are a 
regular part of the public school sys- 
tem. The same equipment can be made 
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to serve double time: in the day-schools 
for adolescents; and in the evening 
schools for adults. The equipment and 
program for adult re-education and 
guidance ought to be fully as elaborate, 
efficient, and progressive as that for 
adolescents. 

And here again we need to abandon 
another custom-established fetish. The 
old idea of adult vocational education 
was that of upgrading exclusively, which 
was supposed to be sufficient. But the 
times are teaching us the fallacy of this 
obsession. Many of these men need re- 
training to some new specialty. What 
has already been said about versatility 
and adaptability applies quite as much 
to adults as to adolescents. Upgrading 
is not abandonable; but upgrading must 
no longer monopolize the attention of 
evening schools for adults. And of this 
retraining for adults, guidaince is an 
indispensable part; otherwise much of 
the retraining is sheer waste. 

As preparation for such guidance, a 
most interesting and promising piece of 
research is under way at the University 
of Minnesota. This work is being done 
by the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute, financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and the Spelman Fund. The 
bulletins of this institute, published by 
the University of Minnesota Press, are 
well worth the attention of al] persons 
interested in the guidance movement. In 
their first bulletin Professor R. A. 


Stevenson, Dean of the School of Busi- 


ness Administration, describes the bat- 
tery of tests by the use of which voca- 
tional aptitude is being diagnosed; and 
illustrates in a specific case how this 
diagnostic technique can be applied to 
retraining and placement. One’s imag- 
ination would be inclined to fabricate 
an industrial Utopia as a result of such 
techniques if one’s imagination could 
also feature how a capitalistic, profits- 
motive system could see additional! 
profits in the use of such a placement 
technique—not to mention the difficulty 
of inducing the thousands of indepen- 
dent firms to cooperate in any scheme 
of allocating workers, thus diagnosed, 
where they would fit in best. 

Such are the implications of current 
educational and industrial trends for 
vocational and educational guidance. 
as I see them. It appears to me that 
we are at the dawn of a new day in 
democratic education. And the respon- 
sibilities and opportunities inherent in 
the changing situation constitute a ma- 
jor challenge to educational leadership. 
Professors of educational psychology, 
special methods, school administration, 
and educational theory may well rub 
their eyes. It is a new day—a new 
world, in fact—and new problems quite 
outside their special field clamor for at- 
tention. Too often, hitherto, their blind 
spots have fallen on vocational guidance 
and the implications thereof. But noth- 
ing now more urgently requires con- 
sideration. 
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Industry’s Requirements of Vocational 


Guidance 
E. W. Kempton 


Director of Industrial Training, American Steel and Wire Company, Cle: 


The attitude that industry takes 
toward vocational guidance depends al- 
most entirely upon what is made of it. 
There is some doubt as to the value of 
some of the work that is called voca- 
tional guidance. To begin with, let us 
define vocational guidance as that sort 


of activity which attempts to influ- 


ence a choice of vocation because of 
apparent characteristics and aptitudes, 
either present or absent in the individ- 
ual, which have been disclosed either by 
general observation or by test. 

In order to have this kind of voca- 
tional guidance function with any meas- 
ure of success, we must begin with the 
premise that individuals possess certain 
characteristics which fit them or unfit 
them for particular classes of work. 
To this I think most people will sub- 
scribe, provided always that classifica- 
tions are broad. For specific vocational 
guidance to function in our public 
school, it would be necessary for these 
characteristics to be observed and cali- 
brated by the time the average individ- 
ual reaches the age of sixteen to seven- 
teen. To this the average industrial 
executive will not subscribe. Possibly 
these characteristics exist in young peo- 
ple in a potential state, but can they 
be accurately observed and calibrated? 
Practical experience with large numbers 
of people justifies a doubt. 

Industrial executives would be de- 
lighted to receive accurate, dependable 
information giving classifications into 
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which individuals might be fitted with 
success, even though the classifications 
were very broad, such as shop, office, 
and sales. However, too frequently 
complete failure has attended the at- 
tempt to determine the definite placing 
of a recruit upon a basis of previous 
information. 

It is my conviction that characteris- 
tics change as well as develop, and in 
this my opinions have changed since |! 
was a public high school teacher. There 
was a time, I must confess, when I felt 
that I could pretty nearly catalogue an 
individual and predict what would be- 
come of him. Now I am not willing to 
take anyone’s prognostication, not even 
my own, in regard to a recruit. How- 
ever, taking a broader definition of vo- 
cational guidance, and arguing that edu- 
cation in our public schools is prepara- 
tion for life and that any preparation is 
guidance, possibly we may get some- 
where. 

What does industry expect of the 
public schools? I think that if this 
question were asked of the average busi- 
ness or industrial executive, he would 
answer something like this: Give me a 
boy or girl with a knowledge of funda- 
mentals, of good common sense, who is 
willing to work, who can concentrate 
on the job at hand, who is willing to 
take an interest in the employer’s busi- 
ness, and he will get along. This a 
very broad summation, but it wil! about 
fit the average case. 
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I wonder how effective advice per- 
taining to choice of vocation can be 
given without an intimate knowledge of 
all the various types of industry that 
are conducted in any one community. 
For instance, in our industry there is a 
particular need for young men who are 
willing to go into our wire mills, acquire 
experience over a period of two to four 
years in actually drawing wire or cold 
rolling steel, with the object * + view of 
securing fundamental experience that 
will enable them eventually to hold su- 
pervisory and executive positions. For 
the right individual the field is big. 
There are many positions in a wire mill 
organization that require at least a high 
school education, which could be filled 
very much more creditably had the in- 
dividual wire drawing experience. Not- 
withstanding this, I presume that a vo- 
cational guidance counselor, who may 
have observed the operation of wire 
drawing, would not advise a young man 
to accept a job as a wire drawer because, 
contrary to fact, it appears to be too 
much of a routine operation. This 
holds true of most industries. 

In order for one to be able to advise 
a young man to accept employment with 
us, he must have as intimate a knowl- 
edge of our business as we have our- 
selves. No vocational counselor would 
ever have the time to acquire such an 
intimate knowledge. Perhaps, however, 
I am looking at the subject from too 
detailed a procedure, too detailed ad- 
vice. 

I make no attempt to speak for other 
industries or other individuals; there- 
fore I want to discuss with you, for a 
few minutes, the basis upon which I 
rate an employee. I rather suspect that 
my method compares favorably with 
methods in general by which employees 
are gauged. I believe that analyzing 


the requirements will give some clew as 


to the philosophy which should underlie 
the educational! effort. 

First, let me state that it should be 
constantly kept in mind that almost 
every one will be an employee. Even 
the president of a corporation is respon- 
sible to his board of directors. This is 
not a set-up that permits unlimited in- 
dividual likes and dislikes. One finds 
himself frequently subordinating his 
own ideas to those of others. In other 
words, discipline and cooperative effort 
are required. I know that there is a 
great deal of talk about freedom in edu- 
cation, and that one should pursue lines 
of individual interest. Now if this is 
drilled into a student as a philosophy, 
then I do not know where he is going 
to get a job which will permit him t 
give expression to this philosophy un- 
less he works for himself. Even then 
he must subordinate his own likes and 
desires to those of his market. It is no 
count against our present business and 
industrial set-up that we have to give 
way in our personal preferences to the 
interests of efficiency. 

I would not permit a wire drawer to 
draw wire the way he wants to. I want 
him to do it the way I want it done, 
unless he or somebody else can show 
me a better way, in which case all wire 
drawers must conform to the better 
method. This is the condition that 
exists, and the young recruit must fit 
into it. It is a condition that requires 
a disciplined will, but not a cowed will. 
There is a nice distinction between the 
individual who will advance his own 
ideas, argue for them, but be willing to 
maintain his morale in the face oi a 
contrary decision from his executive 
officers, and that individual who takes 
every dissenting opinion as a persona! 
rebuff. I have sometimes thought that 
our present educational system was de- 
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veloping more of the latter than the 
former. 

The most important factor taken into 
consideration in the rating of employees, 
both in factories and in offices, is pro- 
ductivity, the amount of work done by 
an individual. We do not want men or 
women who attempt to get by with the 
least quantity possible. Very closely 
correlated with quantity of production 
is quality of production, or craftsman- 
ship. Industry and business have little 
patience with the individual who cannot 
do work that will pass inspection. 

Certainly these first two qualifica- 
tions, productivity and craftsmanship, 
are of supreme importance. They 
should be stressed in vocational guid- 
ance work. There is a very close rela- 
tion of these factors to the training an 
individual receives. If he must get all 
of this type of training after he secures 
his first job, the probabilities are that 
he will hold several jobs before the idea 
is finally driven home. The Bell Tele- 
phone Company has conducted a study, 
in its own company, which reveals 
that those college students who attained 
the higher scholastic standings in col- 
lege make the most rapid progress and 
go farthest with the Telephone Com- 
pany. I take it that scholastic standing 
is a measure of the productivity and 
craftsmanship of a student. Here, then, 
is a thought for vocational guidance. 
That teacher who said, “Johnny, if you 
don’t get busy and do more and better 
work you will never be able to go to 
college and you will have to work for 
a living,” will change it to, “You will 
never be able to hold a job.” 

A matter which ranks next in impor- 
tance, and in some types of work even 
takes precedence over craftsmanship 
and quantity of production, is careful- 
ness in respect to accident, both to self 
and others. We must have safe work- 








ers. We will not tolerate carelessness. 
The usual procedure in most companies 
for offenses of carelessness is, first case, 
severe reprimand, second case, a layoff 
without pay, and third case, discharge. 
In some kinds of work there would be 
no second case, for the first act of care- 
lessness would be fatal; hence the ne- 
cessity for drill in regard to safety. 

This drill must be of such a nature 
as to influence thinking. The safety 
philosophy in education must be some- 
thing more than giving the admonition, 
“be careful.”” When a student makes a 
wild guess in recitation, when he takes 
a chance on his studies, he is not prac- 
ticing safety. This is not a subject 
which can be handled by a specialist, in 
a lecture, once a semester during assem- 
bly. It is a life situation and should 
therefore be a matter of daily drill. 

Next, we have the matter of waste- 
ful practices. Large companies must 
be just as careful in the matter of wast- 
ed material, time, power, tools, etc., as 
any individual should be of his own per- 
sonal property. In fact, you will find 
most companies more careful than the 
average individual. To the best of my 
knowledge, from observing my own sons 
in their use of paper, pencils, and other 
school material, I am quite certain that 
they never have had their attention 
called to this factor in school. It is my 
firm conviction that a great deal of 
effort could be given to this matter of 
wastefulness, especially in conserving 
time. This can so well be illustrated in 
developing efficient methods and habits 
of study. 

The next factor upon whici: you usu- 
ally find employees rated is in regard 
to reliability. Can you rely upon a man 
without 100 per cent supervision? Can 
you depend upon him to do what is 
actually required? Is he willing to take 
even greater pains than the average? 
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Here, again, this factor ties right in 
with activities of the student, both in 
school and at home. One hundred per 
cent supervision is, as a general rule, 
impractical. A man must be depended 
upon to carry part of the load of respon- 
sibility for a job. Can he be depended 
upon? The most frequent complaint I 
hear about our young recruits is that 
they are not dependable. Eventually 
this is developed, in some more than in 
others, but a portion of the time spent 
in the preparation for life devoted to 
developing a reputation for dependabil- 
ity would be vocational guidance of the 
highest order. 

Cooperation is required, and it is a 
broader sort of activity than is usually 
interpreted from the term. Cooperation 
is more than just contributing ideas. It 
is a willingness to assist to the limit of 
experience, knowledge, and ability; to 
help the other fellow put over his ideas 
regardless of our own opinion. This 
requires broadmindedness, and it should 
be developed in our young people, who, 
as a general rule, rather tend to be opin- 
ionated and dominated by self-interests. 
Employees are rated upon their ability 
to cooperate with their superiors, with 
their fellows, and with their subordi- 
nates. 

Orderliness finds a place in my list of 
characteristics upon which employees 
are rated, and it is of importance. I 
suppose that in the average factory, on 
the average type of job, a man would 
not be discharged because he was un- 
systematic and disorderly. However, 
he never would receive a very high rat- 
ing. It would affect his production and 
affect his craftsmanship, and if it got 
to the point where it was too much of a 
detriment, his position, of course, would 
be in jeopardy. 

Personal habits that prejudice the 
opinion of others, and affect the attitude 
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that fellow workmen take toward an in. 
dividual, must be taken into considera. 
tion. I presume that this factor is stil) 
stressed in our schools as much as } 
ever was. 

Finally, but not of least importance 
is the matter of health. Most com. 
panies give their prospective employee: 





a physical examination before hiring 
them, and keep a close record of the 
time they lose because of ill-health. 
would not hesitate to recommend the 
discharge of a man who showed a de. 
liberate neglect of health because, i: 
addition to being a poor worker himseli 
he is an unsafe worker, jeopardizing 
others. Furthermore, it does not take 
long for ill-health to affect those most 
important factors, productivity and 
craftsmanship. 

Now in addition to these factors, and 
there are not very many of them, in 
all ratings you will find the matter of 
service taken into consideration. We 
recognize that a man who has been with 
us for a period of fifteen to twenty years 
or longer has contributed to the wel- 
fare of the company and should be giv- 
en credit for this in his declining years. 
I am proud to say that no man has ever 
been discharged from the American 
Steel and Wire Company simply be- 
cause he got old. In your guidance 
work, the value of accepting employ- 
ment with a company and staying with 
that company can well be given consid- 
eration. 

In all large companies there is ample 
opportunity for self-expression, for 
choice of vocation, for transfer from one 
kind of work to another, sufficient to 
satisfy almost any temperament. Large 
employers today maintain personne! 
services which are for the distinct pur- 
pose of studying individuals, training 
them, and placing them where they wil! 
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be of most value to the company. It 
js by doing this that the personnel 
service justifies its existence. If it is 
profitable to the company to put an in- 
dividual in that kind of work for which 
he is best fitted, then assuredly that 
kind of work is the best for that particu- 
jar individual. 

Education is preparation for life and 
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living. We spend at least half of our 
wakeful hours as employees. It is upon 
our effectiveness as employees that the 
nature of our leisure-hour activities so 
much depends. Education of our youth, 
then, should have for its major purpose 
the preparation of the individual to be- 
come an able employee. This would be 
vocational guidance of a high order. 


Adult Guidance through the Y. M. C. A. 


Owen E. Pence 


Personnel Division, National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 


It is my task to report on the devel- 
opment of the guidance point of view 
in the service among adults carried on 
by the associations which make up the 
organization with which I am connected. 
Such a report may illustrate, if not fully 
represent, the sort of contribution to 
adult guidance which can be made by 
non-school agencies. 

But any such report, at such a time, 
cannot overlook reference to the enor- 
mous emergency overload and pressure 
due to current economic and social con- 
ditions. The Y. M. C. A. is a contact 
agency, that is, it deals directly with 
about one million youth within its mem- 
bership, fully sixty per cent of whom, 
or 600,000, are over eighteen years of 
age, and very many of whom, being 
young men of the so-called white-collar 
group, are now unemployed. Our serv- 
ices are, of course, not limited to the 
membership. To the more obvious 
needs of such young men for actual food 
and shelter under self-respecting condi- 
tions, and for recovery of work, must 
be added many aspects of the morale 
problem, not overlooking what Dr. 


Floyd Allport recently referred to as 





“serious disturbance of personality akin 
to the shell shock” of war time, by 
which the “worker is at the continual 
mercy of fluctuations in business, of 
machines invented to replace workers, 
or of advent of illness or old age,” re- 
sulting in “a fear of unemployment 
which he is unable to overcome.” 

At the National Vocational Guidance 
Association conference in Washington, 
as well as at other conferences of the 
year, full accounts have been given of 
some of those monumental community- 
wide plans for dealing with emergency 
unemployment problems, such as at 
Minneapolis and Rochester. Such com- 
prehensive efforts are beyond the re- 
sources of any one agency, but our or- 
ganizations, like others, have been in 
the midst of cooperative plans in count- 
less communities. I do not attempt 
here to describe these efforts, but rather 
to illustrate specific things done under 
direct auspices. We have sought to 
make a definite contribution to the 
morale of each person concerned. We 
have tried to place methods gleaned 
from long years of employment service 
at the disposal of young men and organ- 
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izations caught in this emergency. We 
have sought to adhere to the principle 
of respect for personality. Following 
are some examples: 


At Birmingham, the Y. M. C. A. offered 
a series of group conferences on voca- 
tional and personality problems with a psy- 
chologist and a business counselor, with 
interviews, for a group ranging from 17 
to 78 years, irrespective of membership in 
the Y. M. C. A. 

At Hartford, large sections of the build- 
ing, and of professional staff time, were 
devoted to health, relief, counseling, and 
guidance for a capacity service of 10,000 
men and boys contacted through the Com- 
munity Employment Service and social 
agencies, irrespective of membership. 

In New York City a special building has 
been set aside, with professional staff sup- 
plemented by others from the City Unem- 
ployment Committee for a short-term-resi- 
dence rehabilitation service, that appears 
to meet a grave need. More thorough 
psychological analysis and counseling for 
abnormal cases, and a striking plan by 
which the entire group of one hundred 
current residents becomes a committee of 
job-finders for each individual, accent an 
otherwise admirable experiment on an 
overwhelming problem. 

At Cleveland, this latter feature of co- 
operative searching for jobs has become a 
Job Finders’ Club of over one hundred 
members, 66 of whom are on the Honor 
Roll for locating jobs for others. 


Widespread remitting of membership 
fees in needy cases, maintenance of 
revolving loan funds, and the accep- 
tance of operating losses in very many 
associations, reinforce the above men- 
tioned specific examples of the ways 
and the spirit in which our associations 
are seeking to make current guidance 
activities accessible, timely, and to the 
point. 

My organization began as an infor- 
mal fellowship nearly ninety years ago, 
before “guidance” and “psychology” 
and even “technique” were familiar 
terms. It passed through a long period 
in which stress was placed upon indi- 
vidual commitments and conformities, 
often theological in character, and often 


restrictive of the development of {ul 
personality expression. Of course I d 
not mean at all to disparage individual 
commitments. Yet there were still suffi. 
cient values to result, long afterward 
and therefore not long since, in a type 
of group educational activity which, in 
the light of modern educational theory 
may have guidance value of first im- 
portance. More recently still, a con- 
scious emphasis upon individual social- 
ization throughout all this heavy vol- 
ume of group activity seems to be con- 
firming evidence that our service as a 
whole is best conceived as a guidance 
service, in process of refinement as the 
techniques, trained personnel, and the 
indispensable public appreciation permi: 
its realization. This emphasis was, per- 
haps, implicit in aim from the begin- 
ning, but it was long obscured through 
mass programming and lack of differen- 
tial evaluation. During this depression 
year, when sharp reorganization is in 
process and general resources are much 
abridged, I am glad to state that our 
principal national body has pronounced 
for “the maintenance, in their places of 
primary importance, of emphasis upon 
organized group life and _ individual 
guidance.” 

Consider certain references to the task 
we face: 


a. Official Yearbook (1) records over 98,000 
job placements by our local organizations 
last year, over 80 per cent of them being 
men over 18 years, and obviously almost 
entirely a group without public schoo! 
contact. 

b. Our directors of physical education tell 
us of 428,000 in their classes, 145,000 0: 
whom have received physical examinations 
during the past year. Here is significan: 
opportunity for intimate guidance, valua- 
able in itself, but most valuable when 
fully integrated in a_ personality-wide 
service. 


c. Here also are reported to be over 25,000 


organized groups with more than 600,000 
members, partly including the physical 
classes, but principally clubs, discussion 
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groups, and the like. For these, whatever 
is of significance for adult education, in 
the richer meaning of that term today, is 
»9f guidance import. Thus discussions on 
disarmament, unemployment, movies, mar- 
riage, prohibition, lawlessness, youth re- 
lations, Russia, industrial problems, and 
the like, can if skilfully treated help 
achieve individual adjustment without un- 
wholesome pressure to the requirements 
and socially valid aims of a turbulent and 
changing society. 

d. Here, more specifically, are 60,000 young 
men over 18 in our formal schools, where 
the character and guidance aims of edu- 
cation courses which are so largely tech- 
nical are doubtless enhanced because they 
are so largely taken after the day's work 
is Over, on a purely voluntary basis. 

These volume references are not given 

to impress numbers, but rather to sug- 

gest the nature and dimension of an 
obligation which humbles those who 
have understood what guidance at its 
best means. It has been stated that the 

Y. M. C. A. is a contact agency. Here 

is evidence of that contact. Our ques- 

tion is not how many are touched, but 
what is and can be done. 

We point to three examples, among 
many, of the direction in which we are 
working: 

a. At Meriden, Connecticut, a recent original 
survey of adult interests, with the aid of 
a grant from the Association of Adult 
Education and the advice of competent 
specialists, will, it is hoped, provide a base 
for a program of informal educational 
and group activities which, reproduced 
elsewhere, may help to base group pro- 

_ grams upon known guidance needs. (2) 

. In New York City, under Jerome H. 
Bentley, Lynn A. Emerson, and others, as 
reports at this conference in other years 
have stated, a city-wide policy now in its 
fourth year is adapting the results of 


So 


three years’ experimentation in three 
principal branches; where every step, 
from initial member-interview through 


staff clinic and psychological consultation 
to sharp program adaptation, represents 
the embodiment of the guidance aim as 
the principal criterion of administration 
and evaluation. (3) 

c. At Camden and Philadelphia Y. M. 
C. A.’s, under the directorship of Dr. 
Morris Viteles, may be found adult guid- 
ance clinics using a full range of testing, 
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counseling, and follow-up procedure. In 
four or five other cities something com- 
parable is being done, and it is our hope 
to be able to train sufficient leaders and 
to command sufficient resources to be able 
greatly to extend this central phase of in- 

dividual guidance. (4) 

In his adult guidance work at the 
Philadelphia and Camden clinics, Dr. 
Viteles and his staff emphasize what 
for years my organization has had as 
its central philosophy, namely, the 
“unity of personality.”” The device of 
the triangle, while too long lending itself 
to a disorganized and segmented concep- 
tion of body, mind, and spirit, and re- 
peating that ancient philosophical error, 
has latterly been symbolic, rather, of a 
practical educational program for the 
individual which was probably, in its 
way, better than any stated philosophy 
about it. 

Modern guidance reaffirms and de- 
tails this emphasis. For example, Dr. 
Viteles stresses vocational interest, vo- 
cational aptitude, temperament, health, 
appearance, education, experience, and 
social-economic condition. 

Dean Balduf, of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences of Chicago Y. M. 
C. A. Schools, stresses six “‘most impor- 
tant personnel functions”: 

1. Taking the initiative in making the in- 

dividual student the focus of interest. 

2. Gathering the necessary information 


concerning the background of individ- 
ual students. 


3. Administering tests of abilities and emo- 
tional mechanisms. 

4. Keeping intelligible, cumulative records. 

5. Using information for expert counsel- 
ing. 

6. Acting as leaven in the education staff. 
(5) 


Mr. W. F. Riley at Boston provides 
an “Art of Living” course where the ob- 
jectives include, aside from individual 
and clinical work: 

1. Acquiring of a life philosophy. 


2. Clearing away of static misconceptions. 
3. Retention of acceptable traditions 
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4. Clearing away of unacceptable tradi- 
tions. 

5. Obtaining adequate skills, technical 
knowledge, social understandings, and 
requisite attitudes concerning each life 
activity. 

6. Opportunity or purposive seli-expres- 
sion socially in the various activities of 
life. (6) 


Mr. Thomas H. Nelson, who gives 
national leadership to the 3600 full-time 


and part-time instructors in Y. M. C. A. 


schools, expresses the deeper meaning 
that counseling is taking on increasingly 
through these specialized services: 


“Counseling,” he says, “helps the person 
study his problems, become sensitive to the 
factors and forces at work in his situa- 
tion, weigh the significance of each, anti- 
cipate consequences, judge and choose 
values, formulate plans of action, and 
maintain purposeful and intelligent direc- 
tion in the face of difficulty. 

“Counseling is concerned with education 
as the process of achieving values, more 
than it is with the specificity of content. 

“The educator with the counseling point 
of view seeks to help the individual mas- 
ter a way of dealing with experience, a 
way that prizes the individual's peculiar 
interests and abilities, and makes it pos- 
sible for the whole individual to function 
effectively in dealing with experience.” (7) 


If these aims sound familiar or even 
platitudinous to anyone, it might be 
interesting for him to see for himself 
what they mean in action in certain of 
our Association Schools, notably at 
Cleveland and Columbus, where special 
experiments are in progress. 

We must add a further word about a 
striking attempt to state “A Point of 
View and Practical Technique for Eval- 
uating Activity,” by Dr. John P. Her- 
ring, whose services we have fortunately 
been able to have during the past two 
years. With some forty criteria derived 
from John Dewey’s “Democracy and 
Education,” Dr. Herring is studying 
factors influencing change in students. 
The study “seeks first, to show how a 
subject-matter school can be changed 


into one more progressive; second, 1, 
measure changes in student’s methods 
of dealing with experience; third, to 
identify some of the factors essential 
good education.”’ Here adult guidance. 
by the very reconstruction of formal ed- 
ucational experience itself, is somewhat 
daringly offered. Actual experimenta- 
tion is progressing, and Dr. Herring: 
fuller published reports will be awaited 
with great interest. (8) 

I pass over certain studies on interests 
of young men by Dr. David Sonquist 
of Chicago (9), Mr. C. C. Robinson’ 
rearrangement of his well-known chart 
of Vocational Tendencies (10), and our 
work on vocational selection, through 
which Dr. L. W. Bartlett of Y. M. C. A. 
College, Chicago, and my own Division 
have been trying to test our grasp cf 
good guidance and its practical proced- 
ures in selecting those hundreds whom 
we need to choose annually for profes- 
sional service with our organization. | 
pause, in closing, to suggest that what 
we are seeking is the embodiment of a 
philosophy of life adjustment, and a 
mastery of both individual and group 
techniques, in which vocational quali- 
fications and considerations shal] have 
their full weight, in which the emerging 
social order shall have its full chal- 
lenge, and in which wholesome motiva- 
tion of personality shall have its full 
power. 
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Technological Changes and a New Personnel 
Emphasis 


S. Lewis LANp 


Educational Director, National Association of Heating and Piping Contractors 
New York City 


Technological change, a phrase coined 
some years ago at the same time that 
there was so much discussion about 
technological unemployment, as a phe- 
nomenon in industry is not new. Mech- 
anization in industry dates back to the 
Industrial Revolution in England. The 
rapid progress of science and invention 
and its effect upon mechanization in 
industry in recent years, particularly 
during the past two decades, have added 
certain complications which have caused 
quite wide-spread interest and which 
bring abeut particular problems for the 
worker in the personnel field. So rapid 
have been the changes in industry dur- 
ing recent years that perhaps about the 
only thing which we can count upon as 
constant and consistent is change. 

Technological change in industry and 
business. In the building industry, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics tells us, one 
machine operator and a helper with a 
ditch-digging machine can do as much 
work in one hour as forty-four men us- 
ing hand shovels can do in the same 





time. They also estimate that a power 
shovel operated by one man will now 
dig and load as much dirt in one hour 
#3 sixty-two men with hand shovels 
could dig and load in the same time. 

In the glass industry, where previous 
to the last twenty years all glass tubes 
were made by skilled glass blowers, a 
machine which is now in use does the 
work of 600 skilled glass blowers. 

In the field of transportation, in New 
York City only a few years ago eleven 
men were required to operate one sub- 
way train with ten passenger cars. Now 
we find that, through an automatic con- 
trol system, this gang of eleven men has 
been replaced by two men, a motorman 
and a guard. 

In the commercial field the changes 
have been no less significant than in the 
other fields mentioned. All we need to 
do to get a cross-section of what is hap- 
pening in this field is to visit one of 
our national business shows. At the 
annual business show in New York last 
December there were exhibited, among 
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other labor-saving devices, an interest 
calculating mechanism which, with one 
operator, does as much work as ten 
bank clerks; a_ teletyping machine 
which enables a stenographer to trans- 
mit a message from one city to another 
by a mere typing operation; and an 
electric bookkeeping machine which is- 
sues bills against debtors, writes ledger 
entries, and automatically balances 
books. 

Many other similar examples from 
other fields of commerce and industry 
could be mentioned, but these are suffi- 
cient to indicate conclusively that there 
is rapid technological change. 

Technological unemployment. We 
shall not consider at any great length 
the factor of technological unemploy- 
ment, but it is so closely associated with 
the problem at hand, that of the new 
demands upon personnel service created 
by technological change, that it cannot 
be passed over without some considera- 
tion. According to the United States 
Department ef Commerce, there has 
been a decline of workers in certain 
major branches of commerce and in- 
dustry since 1920. We have, of course, 
accurate information from the 1920 cen- 
sus report concerning the number of 
people employed in all occupations. 
Unfortunately, the complete 1930 cen- 
sus report is not yet available. The De- 
partment of Commerce has, however, 
made available the number of people 
gainfully employed in the major divi- 
sions. A comparison of these two re- 
ports shows that during this ten-year 
period in the field of agriculture there 
was a decline of more than 470,000 
workers, 

A fair question to ask is, what be- 
came of those 470,000 people? From the 
facts previously given, it may be as- 
sumed that a large proportion of them 
were technologically displaced. In the 
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same ten-year period, however, in which 
there was a decline in this occupationa! 
division, there was an increase of about 
7,000,000 in the three divisions of man- 
ufacturing, transportation, and trade. 
In other words, when the decrease is 
balanced against the increase, we have 
a surplus in these four major divisions 
of employment of 6,530,000 jobs. Tech- 
nological unemployment, it seems, 
temporary rather than permanent. 
While we do not yet have the pub- 
lished information from the 1930 cen- 
sus, giving the number of people en- 
gaged at various gainful occupations 
we do have the total number, which 
amounts to a little more than 48,800.- 
000, an increase of a little more than 
7,000,000 over the 1920 census report. 
This figure, ot course, includes those 
engaged in all gainful occupations. It 
will be interesting to compare the 1930 
census report, when it is available, with 
the 1920 report, from the standpoint oi 
determining how many _ occupations 
listed in the 1920 report do not appear 
in the 1930 report, and how many listed 
in the 1930 report were not included in 
the 1920 report. These data, together 
with the number of people engaged in 
the occupations which are obsolete and 
those engaged in the newer occupations 
listed for the first time, will give us 
some index of the extent of technologi- 
cal change. We do know that the Cen- 
sus Bureau listed some 25,000 occupa- 
tional designations, including synonyms 
and cross-reference titles in 1930 and 
about 20,000 in 1920, an increase of 
5,900 designations. This figure does 
not mean much to us, however. Until 
we examined the list of occupations we 
would know neither how much duplica- 
tion and overlapping existed nor the 
number of what we could term “new 
occupations.” This increase of 5,000 
occupational designations, however, does 
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indicate that there have been added a 
large number of new occupations. 

There are, of course, important im- 
plications in these facts for the per- 
sonnel worker. Such a situation as this 
imp ° upon those in the personnel 
fie | portant and heavy responsibil- 
ities. We do not know whether this 
transfer of people from one job to an- 
other provides adequately for those 
who are displaced by the machine. We 
do know, however, that over the period 
of the last decade working hours per 
day and working days per week have 
decreased in most of our industries. 
This adjustment, of course, provides 
for a portion of the technological dis- 
placement, but it likewise imposes upon 
the personnel worker important respon- 
sibilities for providing adequately for 
the leisure-time activities of workers. 
This whole problem of leisure-time ac- 
tivities and the effect which technologi- 
cal change has upon it is a subject in 
itself and no attempt will be made here 
to treat it. 

The superannuated mechanic and the 
recruiting of new workers. Aside from 
these problems brought about by tech- 
nological change, there is a further prob- 
lem of the recruiting into commerce and 
industry of the 2,000,000 boys and girls 
who become of working age each year 
and the new immigrants who join our 
labor forces each year. 

Before we can adequately provide for 
the selection, training, and employment 
of these new recruits, we must provide 
for the superannuated mechanic who, in 
some of our industries, is getting to be 
a problem. There comes a point in the 
life of every man engaged at manual 
labor when his usefulness from the 
standpoint of production decreases. For 
this group of men some provision should 
be made around the age of, perhaps, 60 





or 65 in some industries—certainly not 
later than 70 in most industries. This 
provision, we believe, should be made by 
industry itself rather than by either the 
Federal or state governments. 

Production versus distribution. Then, 
too, there are, outside the production 
field, certain problems created in the 
distribution field. Technological change 
tends to lower production costs and to 
increase the amount of production. 
Lower production costs and increased 
amount of manufactured goods mean 
that we must have larger distribution 
if we are to keep the wheels of produc- 
tive machinery turning. These facts 
have brought about a distinct change 
in the importance of the two fields of 
production and distribution. Previous 
to 1900 our problems in this country 
were largely of a production nature. 
We were primarily concerned with 
where and how we could get raw ma- 
terials and how economically those raw 
materials could be converted into usable 
products. We were less concerned about 
the distribution of those products. Now 
the emphasis has entirely changed. Our 
problems of production, including source 
of raw material and its manufacture, 
are not so great. We have now in the 
storehouse and on the shelves of our 
manufacturers and wholesalers large 
supplies of manufactured goods. In 
other words, there is an overproduction 
in practically every field. This means 
that our problems of distribution, in- 
cluding finance, management, and mer- 
chandising, have been increased. The 
personnel worker, if he is to keep his 
service in step with the trend of his 
times, cannot overlook these facts. 

We have taken a short excursion into 
a few branches of commerce and indus- 
try and have determined to some degree 
the nature and extent of technological 
change. At least, we know that there 
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is technological change. We have con- 
sidered briefly the effect which tech- 
nological change has upon unemploy- 
ment, upon personnel services for leis- 
ure-time activities, upon recruiting of 
new workers, and upon the productive 
and distributive channels of commerce 
and trade. These are our problems. 
Let us turn now to the personnel serv- 
ices which have been and are being cre- 
ated to meet them. 

The need for adequate data and in- 
formation. Perhaps the greatest hin- 
drance to the organization of personnel 
services to meet the needs created by 
technological change is the lack of ade- 
quate data and information concerning 
the problems to be met. It is hoped 
that some information and data of par- 
ticular significance will result from the 
effort recently made by the United 
States Department of Labor. A Na- 
tional Committee on Technological Em- 
ployment created by the Department 
of Labor has given some careful thought 
and study to the problem, and has rec- 
ommended that eight specific studies be 
made by the various governmental de- 
partments and agencies under the gen- 
eral direction of the Department of La- 
bor. It is interesting to note that, in 
the fundamental point of view of the 
committee, it “did not oppose progress 
in the use of labor-saving mechanisms 
and methods,’ that it “believes that 
their total effect is to promote social 
well-being,” and that it “regards the 
main problem before the country to be 
that of reaping the benefits of techno- 
logical advance while at the same time 
protecting both the worker and society 
against the undesirable results that may 
as a by-product follow in its wake.” 

It is interesting to note also that there 
is pending in Congress at this time a 
bill to establish a National Economic 
Council. One of the major purposes of 


this council would be to balance pro. 
duction with distribution, which would 
contribute to the solution of many 0 
the problems with which we are cop. 
fronted today. 

The printing industry. The only per- 
sonnel effort to determine through fac- 
tual information how these technologi- 
cal changes are affecting employment i: 
a study made in the field of printing 
by Dr. Baker. One of the principal 
changes which has taken place in the 
field of commercial printing, of course 
has been the change from the hand-fed 
printing press to the automatic feed 
During recent years this matter has re- 
ceived constant attention by the employ- 
ers and union labor in New York City 
where there has been some disagree- 
ment as to how many mechanics should 
be assigned to a printing press of a 
given capacity. Dr. Baker’s study in- 
dicates that, while there has been some 
displacement of pressmen by these 
technical changes, the displacement has 
been counterbalanced by an increase in 
production and through the transfer oi! 
men from one type of work to another 
so that little, if any, technological un- 
employment has resulted. 

The telephone industry. Another out- 
standing example of personnel prob- 
lems involved in a technological change 
is one from the telephone industry. The 
installation of the dial system with its 
automatic connection service displaces 
thousands of telephone operators. This 
change is just now taking place in New 
York City. We are told there that 
practically all of the operators so dis- 
placed were retained. Some of them 


were transferred to other departments: 
vacancies which naturally occur pro- 
vided employment for some; and for 
the remainder an employment service 
was set up and attempts made to place 
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the girls on switchboards in business 
offices. 

The building industry. As examples 
of personnel services created to meet 
technological changes in the building in- 
dustry, let us consider briefly two of 
our own services, one in the field of 
oroduction and the other in the field of 
distribution. 

Production. Previous to the last five 
years practically all of the piping for 
heating installations was ‘stalled by 
threaded connections. Over the period 
of the last five years there has been a 
very rapid increase in the use of welding 
in the installation of piping, particularly 
in heating establishments, power plants, 
installations of oil lines, and the like. 
The change was not gradual but came 
rather suddenly. Few of our 83,000 
journeymen mechanics had any welding 
knowledge or skill. Those contractors 
who made welded installations were 
forced either to “farm out” their weld- 
ing work to specialists in the welding 
field or employ welding specialists. 
Either procedure worked to the disad- 
vantage of both the contractor and his 
customer because frequently the work- 
manship was not well done and the cost 
to the consumer was always higher. 
Our association, therefore, inaugurated 
a personnel service to meet this tech- 
nological change. This phase of our 
service may be broken down into three 
parts: First, we established certain 
standards for the installation of welded 
piping. Second, we prepared our 
“Standard Manual on Pipe Welding” 
which is used by our journeymen me- 
chanics as a manual of procedure, by 
our contractors as a reference vuiume, 
by our architects and engineers as a 
guide in their specification work, and by 
training agencies as basic text material. 
The third phase of our service involved 
the organization of training programs 







































for our journeymen mechanics. In the 
development of this phase of the service 
we are cooperating with the already es- 
tablished public educational agencies 
responsible for this specialized task 
rather than setting up our own training 
agencies. We have developed certain 
minimum standards for the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of these training 
programs which we are promoting with 
state and local vocational school agen- 
cies. These standards provide that in- 
struction shall be given first to journey- 
men fitters. In other words, we believe 
that, before instruction is made avail- 
able to our apprentices and those not 
already engaged in the trade, our imme- 
diate needs should be met. We do not 
believe that every journeyman should 
be trained in welding. Unfortunately, 
in our industry no provision has been 
made for the superannuated journeymen 
and we have as a result some men ap- 
proaching the ages of 65 and 70 who 
probably will never learn to be welders 
and no attempt should be made to train 
them as welders. We have others who 
are working in organizations where 
such a limited amount of welding is 
done, and such a very small part of the 
time of the entire working force is in 
the field of welding, that each man 
would not be able to keep in constant 
trim. In these cases we believe that a 
limited number, possibly ranging from 
ten per cent to fifty per cent of those 
employed by any one contractor, the 
number depending on the amount of 
welding he does, should be selected and 
trained as welders and that the contrac- 
tor should use these journeymen fitters 
as welding specialists. 

The standards provide further for 
adequate accommodations for class- 
rooms and shops, for qualified instruc- 
tors who are skilled both as welders and 
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as instructors, and for an adequate 
course of study. 

I recognize in the presentation of this 
as an example of a personnel service 
organized to meet a_ technological 
change, that it is perhaps not typical 
since it involves the training of a me- 
chanic in simply an added skill. Fre- 
quently it may be necessary entirely to 
retrain certain mechanics when the oc- 
cupation in which they are engaged has 
become completely obsolete. Such a 
situation, of course, would offer greater 
difficulties than those with which we are 
confronted. 

Distribution. Then, from the stand- 
point of a personnel service in the field 
of distribution which is offered to 
meet demands created by technological 
changes, let us consider briefly another 
phase of our service. Technological 
change in the heating industry during 
recent years has been very rapid. Air 
conditioning, welding, automatic heat 
control and many other factors have 
contributed to the personnel problems 
caused by these changes. The changes 
have been so rapid that it is difficult for 
the heating contractor to keep himself 
informed about new developments in 
every phase of the proper management 
of his business, particularly with refer- 
ence to merchandising new materials 
which are constantly coming on the 
market. This natural trend consequent- 
ly creates the need for a personnel serv- 
ice in the selling field. To meet this 
need we have organized a merchandising 
service giving the contractor certain 
specific merchandising materials and 
selling aids. We have conducted in a 
few places sales conferences or schools, 
and we conduct a series of selling cam- 
paigns through our local groups. 

Major implications for the personnel 
worker Having explored the nature 
and « ‘ent of technological change and 


reviewed some of the personnel services 
which have been created to meet such 
changes, let us turn now to a considera- 
tion of the implications of these changes 
to the worker in the personnel field. 
We will all agree, I believe, that these 
changes contribute to making the work 
of the personnel worker more important 
and at the same time more difficult. 
The personnel worker in both the fields 
of industry and of education, if his jot 
is to be done effectively, must keep step 
with change. It is just as important 
or more important, for the personne! 
worker to keep in close step with the 
rapidly changing conditions in business 
and industry as it is for those who are 
engaged in business and industry. In 
fact, a personnel service which is offered 
without the knowledge of complete facts 
concerning these changes may do more 
harm than good. The worker in both 
the field of guidance and education, ii 
he does not know business and industry 
trends and the needs of industry today 
and tomorrow, may be directing per- 
sons into occupations and training them 
for occupations which do not exist or 
which tomorrow will be obsolete. Such 
a procedure, of course, would be crimi- 
nal from the standpoint of the injustice 
to the trainee, would be a disadvantage 
rather than an advantage to the em- 
ployer, and from the standpoint of the 
public would be a waste of public funds. 

Technological change makes it neces- 
sary that the personnel worker in in- 
dustry and education keep in close touch 
with organized labor. I do not mean 
to suggest that organized labor should 
dominate the program, but I do mean 
to say that education should know the 
policies and action of organized labor 
on certain fundamental changes which 
occur from time to time. The program 
in welding to which I have already re- 
ferred is a good example in this connec- 
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tion. In the early stages of the devel- 
opment of welding a separate welders’ 
international union was organized and 
application was made to the American 
Federation of Labor for a charter, which 
was refused. The welders’ international 
union would have classified the welding 
mechanic as a welder, as such, without 
regard to the trade or industry in which 
he would work. Such a procedure would 
be uneconomical and wasteful from the 
standpoint of the employer of labor as 
well as from the point of view of the 
public who, in the final analysis, must 
pay the bill. Encouragement on the 
part of the personnel worker to that 
movement and the setting up of train- 
ing programs for those in the organiza- 
tion would have been contributing to 
this wastefulness. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor ruled that welding is 
simply a new tool to be included in the 
trade in which the process is used. Any 
personnel service or vocational training 
program which incorporates welding 
into its program must recognize this 
American Federation ruling. Even to- 
day, nearly ten years after the ruling, 
we find a local vocational director, oc- 
casionally, who will set up a training 
program in welding without regard to 
the classification of those who come into 
the program. The personnel worker, 
therefore, must be thoroughly familiar 
with labor trends. 

On the basis of his findings through 
the maintenance of these close contacts 
with industry and with organized labor, 
the personnel worker will plan his pro- 
gram, always looking into the future 
as far as he can but making sure that 
those who are affected by the program 
are following him. No matter how well 
the personnel worker may know the 
facts and no matter how sound the pro- 
gram which he has planned may be, it 
will be ineffective from the standpoint 


we 
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of getting results unless it has the com- 
plete backing of every interest. In our 
case, for instance, this means the selling 
of our program, after we have deter- 
mined what it will be, to three major 
interests—the employer, labor, and the 
schools. 

A summarized statement. To sum 
up briefly, we have found that there is 
a definite tendency toward mechaniza- 
tion in industry. Technological change 
is increasing and probably will continue 
to increase. We have made no attempt 
to place technological development in 
the balance to determine its effects— 
good and evil. We have neither chal- 
lenged nor confirmed the point of view 
of some of our philosophers that the 
machine dulis and deadens the moral 
and cultural fabric of our indusvrial life. 
We see, however, no cause for alarm in 
the trend toward technological develop- 
ment, provided personnel workers in in- 
dustry and education accept the re- 
sponsibilities which such technological 
change creates. 

We have reviewed briefly a few per- 
sonnel activities which have been cre- 
ated to meet technological change. 
Finally, we have concluded that there 
are four major implications in this tech- 
nological development for the personnel 
worker: First, the personnel worker in 
both industry and education must keep 
step with change; second, he must 
maintain close contact with all branches 
of industry including organized labor; 
third, his personnel service must be care- 
‘ully planned and must be based on fac- 
tual information and on the personnel 
needs as they exist; and fourth, he must 
make sure that the program as planned 
receives the support of every interest in- 
volved in it, so that it will be really 
effective in meeting the _ increasing 
new demands created by technological 
change. 





Guidance in Miami and Montgomery 
Counties, Ohio 


Maurice J. NeuBerG 
Director of Personnel, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


In the early fall of 1930-31 the writer 
was invited by the Miami County Su- 
perintendent, Mr. H. D. Sellers, who is 
interested in guidance and a writer in 
this field, to meet with the superinten- 
dents and principals of Miami County 
for the purpose of talking over the pos- 
sibility of organizing a guidance pro- 
gram. After sume discussion, consisting 
mostly of questions by the auditors, the 
writer pointed out that before anything 
worth while could be done the group 
would have to familiarize itself thor- 
oughly with the “principles and aims” 
of guidance. This was fully agreed upon 
by the entire group. A class was or- 
ganized, consisting of practically all the 
superintendents and principals and a 
few select teachers, as well as the 
County Superintendent and his Assis- 
tant. 

Thus a two-hour course in the princi- 
ples and methods of guidance was given 
by the writer for sixteen consecutive 
weeks, each member paying part of the 
expenses. By the middle of the first 
semester the group realized that if they 
were to take guidance seriously they 
would have to train a number of the 
teachers to be able to participate in the 
anticipated guidance program. As a re- 
sult, another class, consisting of teachers 
only, was organized. 

That the group meant business was 
displayed by their decision to join the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion; so the Miami Branch was organ- 
ized, each member paying his own mem- 
bership fee. The intense interest of the 
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group was indicated by the fact tha 
toward the end of the semester man; 
schools added to their libraries a voca- 
tional guidance shelf, and insisted tha: 
a plan be worked out to start some guid- 
ance in each school by the second semes. 
ter. 

Preparatory step. Asa result of this 
interest, the group decided: (1) To give 
to each high school senior, and in some 
schools to the pupils of other grades 
survey and diagnostic tests during the 
month of December. This was followed 
by giving remedial instruction to those 
pupils who fell in the lower third. It 
should be added in this connection tha: 
during October the Ohio State Univer- 
sity intelligence tests were administered 
to all high school seniors throughout 
the state of Ohio. (2) To have each 
senior rated on the Miami County Rat- 
ing Blank, constructed by H. A. Toops 
and the writer, by three teachers and 
two classmates during the Christmas va- 
cation and to use the results as a point 
of contact in the every-pupil-interview 
by a counselor. (3) To use the month 
of January as a “Vocational Motivation 
Month,” to arouse a vocational serious- 
mindedness among the pupils and their 
parents. The first two weeks were de- 
voted to special meetings with pupils 
and their parents; at these gathering: 
Superintendent Sellers spoke on the im- 
portance of making the right vocationa! 
choice. The second two weeks were. 
in a way, Educational Guidance weeks 
Representatives of the various colleges 
and universities of Ohio were invited to 
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speak to the seniors, especially on the 
value of a college education and the 
particular merits of the college repre- 
sented by each representative. Each 
high school had an exhibition of college 
material sent by the various colleges. 
During both types of meetings the pu- 
pils and their parents were given an 
opportunity to raise questions; these 
were answered by the various speakers. 

The second semester the principals 
and superintendents were divided into 
six committees, according to the six 
phases of guidance, namely, home, edu- 
cational, social, moral-ethical, health 
and recreational, and vocational. Each 
committee, with the exception of the 
vocational, which consisted of the 
County Superintendent and the writer 
for reasons which will be explained 
later, consisted of representatives of 
two or three schools. The task of each 
committee was to make a special study 
of its particular phase of guidance and 
to try it out in the respective schools 
represented by the members of the par- 
ticular committee. That is, while two 
or three schools experimented with edu- 
cational guidance, another two or three 
schools experimented with moral-ethical 
guidance, and so on. All schools of the 
county experimented with vocational 
guidance. Each week the writer met 
with another committee, guiding them 
in the formulation of principles and 
methods. 

The following general method was 
used by all schools in regard to voca- 
tional guidance: 

1. Vocational 


information courses 


were given to all the eighth-grade pupils 
with the purpose of (a) giving each 
pupil a world-wide view of occupations, 
(b) developing an appreciation of the 
contribution each worker makes toward 
our welfare, and (c) developing a desire 
to participate in the world’s work. 
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2. Vocational choice courses and in- 
dividual guidance were given to al] the 
seniors, to enable them to make the 
right vocational choices. In _ both 
courses the “Outline for the Study of 
Occupations,” formulated by the writer, 
was used.’ The last course is given 
after the manner of Chapter XII of the 
book named in the footnote. 

3. Aptitude tests, particularly the 
Minnesota Mechanical Aptitude, were 
given to all seniors, and, in some schools, 
to other classes. 

4. Special counseling was given to 
those pupils who intended to leave 
school before completing high school. 

5. Vocational moving pictures were 
shown to all pupils. 

6. Trips to various nearby industries 
were made with the purpose of supple- 
menting vocational information. 

7. The Superintendent, with the co- 
operation of the various nearby Lunch- 
eon Clubs, particularly the Kiwanis, se- 
cured a large group of representatives 
of various occupations who went to the 
different schools to speak on their re- 
spective occupations. 

Furthermore, practically all seniors 
were given a course on choosing a col- 
lege. 

In the light of the various experi- 
ments and intensive studies, each com- 
mittee presented its report in the form 
of a suggested program of guidance. 
This material was then edited by the 
Superintendent and the writer under the 
title of “A Tentative Outline for a Guid- 
ance Program,” which ,was published by 
the County Board of Education to be 
further experimented by all junior and 


1 The outline is found in “An Introduction 
to Guidance,” pp. 198-201, Ohio State Board 
of Education, Guidance Manual No. 1. 

2A copy of the outline may be obtained 
for thirty cents by writing to Superintendent 
H. D. Sellers, Troy, Ohio. 
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senior high schools of Miami County.* 

The present procedure. Last fall the 
writer met again with the representa- 
tives of the same schools to continue 
the experiment this year. This time 
each school is operating the entire guid- 
ance program, but with a view to modi- 
fying and revising the program to suit 
the individual school. 

This time we are again organized into 
six committees, but each committee 
consists of representatives from each 
school,—the principal and one or more 
teachers, depending on the size of the 
school. The writer continues to meet 
with each committee every six weeks, 
while each committee under the leader- 
ship of a chairman meets more fre- 
quently. Each school is now endeavor- 
ing to adapt the program to its particu- 
lar facilities and needs. The chairman 
of each committee keeps in constant 
touch with each school as well as with 
the writer, as a result of which we anti- 
cipate developing a practical as well as 
a thoroughly scientific guidance pro- 
gram. 

The entire group has already reached 
the conclusion that, in order to operate 
a scientific guidance program, they must 
reorganize the school curriculum on the 
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basis of the six phases of guidance 
The educational guidance committee i: 
now working on this. As soon as this 
task is accomplished we are to meet 
with the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to present the plan to him for his 
approval. The County Board has just 
printed a new permanent record, to be 
used in all the schools. This record 
like the rest of the plan, is worked ou: 
for Miami County schools and, no 
doubt, would have to be somewhat 
modified for other schools. 

Thus, by the end of this academi 
year we hope to have evolved a com- 
prehensive guidance program for Miami 
County. The details of the procedure 
will be presented by the end of the year 
as a report to the County Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Montgomery County. Since Mont- 
gomery County started its program later 
than Miami, we are now engaged in the 
work we did during the second semester 
of last year at Miami. While we are 
also operating on the basis of the six 
phases of guidance, some of the details 
are different since, as would naturally 
be expected, the problems in Mont- 
gomery are in some cases different from 
those in Miami. 


” 





The Child and the State 


Excerpts from an address by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, presented 
before the National Vocational Guidance 
Association at Washington, D. C., Saturday, 
February 20, 1932. 

The education presented by the 
United States to its wards in two in- 
stances, namely, the Filipinos and the 
American Indian, has failed to result in 
desirable social and occupational ad- 
justment of these peoples. The Fili- 


pinos were offered a type of education 
which was very effective in the develop- 


ment of the colonists of New England 
at that time. When applied in this gen- 
eration, however, it results in the de- 
mand on the part of the Filipinos for 
independence, before they have reached 
a state of economic development that 
will permit them to be successfully in- 
dependent. 

The education offered to the Indian 
was so far removed from their state of 
development that it did not take per- 
manently. As a result, most of them 
‘went back to the blanket’ as soon as 
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their period of institutional training was 
completed. 

That the interests of the state may be 
conserved, it is most important that in- 
dividuals of superior talents shall be 
discovered and given those educational 
experiences which will enable them to 
contribute most to the welfare of the 
country. 

The government wants pupils pre- 
pared for opportunity and self-sustain- 
ing citizenship. While education is 
necessary to the salvation of democracy, 
it must permit and foster the continuous 
selective process so that each boy will 
fit both today and tomorrow. This 
type of education has marked elements 
of difference from that which is chiefly 
ornamental and designed to make gen- 
tlemen. While there is no dovbt as to 
the utility of classical subjects in a 
democratic education, large numbers of 
people have clinkers in their thinking 
relative to the particular efficacy of such 
subjects. 

Unemployment strikes primarily three 
classes of people: first, those who are no 
good, “the ne’er do wells’’; second, those 
who are unprepared; and third, those 
whose training is obsolete. There is a 
constant need for training and retrain- 
ing. Much of the difficulty of unem- 
ployment may be attributed to the lag 
of adjustment following the shift from 
the land to the payroll. On the payroll 
specialization has been essential and di- 
versity well-nigh impossible. 

The problem of vocational guidance 
is made more difficult by the fact that 
we cannot guide for a future which can- 
not be foreseen. I look on vocational 
guidance as the most significant element 
in a planned future. It is to be hoped 
that ten years from now the develop- 
ment of your field will make possible 
a general condition of fitness of men for 
their work, to replace the present all- 


too-general condition of ‘misfitness.” 
In the early days of plentiful natural 
resources, a man who found himself a 
misfit in one employment found it com- 
paratively easy to move into some new 
and expanding occupation or onto the 
land. Today there is much less oppor- 
tunity for expansion in the exploitation 
of natural resources. Today the misfit 
is more dependent on concerted, planned 
social action for the solution of his 
problem. Ours is the problem of how 
to make democracy work in a time of 
productive plenty but restricted indi- 
vidual opportunity. The _ individual 
cannot be satisfied unless he is actively 
engaged in constructive endeavors which 
are congenial to his abilities. The in- 
dividual, to find a personal solution, 
must use his strongest talents to meet 
the needs of society. The problem is 
one of the evaluation and training of 
human capacities. I am convinced that 
the majority of individuals must use a 
combination of their mental and man- 
ual abilities. Most people are not ca- 
pable enough to make a living by the 
use of the mind alone. 





Training Courses in Guidance 
FRANCES ROSE 
Ofc rid of the Field Secretary, National 
Vocational Guidance Association 


So far as we know there has never 
been published a comprehensive direc- 
tory of colleges and normal schools 
offering training courses in vocational 
guidance, despite the fact that such a 
list would be of value not only to the 
neophyte but also to those leaders in 
the guidance movement who are con- 
tinually called upon to answer letters 
from those who raise the question, 
“Where can I go to study vocational 
guidance?’ 

In order to serve both groups, the 
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Office of the Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
has attempted to prepare a fairly com- 
prehensive list of institutions where one 
may study the principles and practice 
of vocational guidance. The chief 
source of information has been a com- 
prehensive list of college courses pre- 
pared by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, whose help is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. The list makes no pre- 
tension to complete accuracy. It is not 
only possible but probable that some 
institutions have been inadvertently 
omitted, and that others have been in- 
cluded which have since changed their 
course offerings. The list should, how- 
ever, be useful in directing prospective 
vocational counselors to nearby institu- 
tions where they may be able to secure 
the training which they desire. 

A briefer list of thirty institutions has 
been mimeographed and is available for 
distribution through the United States 
Office of Education. The complete list 
arranged by states follows: 


ALABAMA 
Alabama College for Women, Monte- 
vallo. 
University of Alabama, University. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 


CALIFORNIA 

University of California, Berkeley. 

Pomona College, Claremont. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
San Anselmo. 

San Francisco State Teachers College, 
San Francisco. 

San Jose State Teachers College, San 
Jose. 





Santa Barbara State Teachers College 
Santa Barbara. 

Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


COLORADO 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins. 
Colorado State Teachers College, Gree- 
ley. 


Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison. 
FLORIDA 
Florida State College for Women, Tal- 
lahassee. 
GEORGIA 
Clark University, Atlanta. 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 
Emory University, Atlanta. 


IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 
Gooding College, Wesleyan. 


ILLINOIS 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Monmouth College, Monmouth. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


INDIANA 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Iowa 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames. 
Drake University, Des Moines, 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette. 
Simpson College, Indianola. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
KANSAS 
College of Emporia, Emporia. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. 
Sterling College, Sterling. 
Municipal University of Wichita, 
Wichita. 
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KENTUCKY 
Berea College, Berea. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
University of Louisville, Louisville. 
Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead. 
LouIsIANA 
Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanics College, Baton 
Rouge. 
Louisiana State Normal College, Nat- 
chitoches. 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 
Tulane University, New Orleans. 
MARYLAND 
Morgan College, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston University, Boston. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Tufts College, Medford. 
Smith College, Northampton. 
State Normal School, Salem. 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. 
MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Detroit Teachers College, Detroit. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, East Lansing. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti. 


MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
MIssISsIPPI 
Millsaps College, Jackson. 
MIssourRi 
Northwest Missouri State 
College, Maryville. 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles. 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Normal College, 
Chadron. 

State Teachers College, Kearney. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 
New HampsHIRE 

Dartmouth College, Hanover. 
NEw JERSEY 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 


Teachers 


New Mexico 
University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que. 
New Mexico Normal University, Las 
Vegas. 
New York 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany. 
Alfred University, Alfred. 
City College of New York, New York. 
Columbia University, New York. 
Hunter College, New York. 
New York School of Social Work, New 
York. 
New York University, New York. 
Oswego State Normal and Training Col- 
lege, Oswego. 
NorTH CAROLINA 
Duke University, Durham. 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, Raleigh. 


OHI0 
University of Akron, Akron. 
Mount Union College, Alliance. 
Ashland College, Ashland. 
Ohio University, Athens. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs. 


OKLAHOMA 
East Central State Teachers 
Ada. 
Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Alva. 
Southeastern State 
Durant. 
Central State 
mond. 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee. 
Northeastern State Teachers College, 
Tahlequah. 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 
OREGON 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis. 


College, 
Teachers College, 


Teachers College, Ed- 
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University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Oregon Normal School, Monmouth. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Juniata College, Huntingdon. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 

phia. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

Albright College, Reading. 

State College, State College. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 


SoutH Dakota 
Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen. 
South Dakota State College, Brookings. 


TENNESSEE 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 

Nashville. 

TEXAS 

Abilene Christian College, Abilene. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 

Texas, College Station. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
Baylor University, Waco. 

UTAH 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 

burg. 

WASHINGTON 

State College of Washington, Pullman. 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


West VIRGINIA 
Bethany College, Bethany. 
Bluefield Institute, Bluefield. 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 


WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Stout Institute, Menomonie. 
State Teachers College, Platteville. 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point. 


Intelligence and Curriculum Choice 
in the High School 


STANLEY S. MARZOLF 
Psychologist, Bureau of Examination and 
Classification, Ohio Penitentiary, 
Columbus 


Most of the problems of vocational 
guidance have their beginnings in the 
problem of educational guidance. Be- 
fore thinking too much about specific 
vocations it is well to know if the pupils 
in our secondary schools are enrolling 
in the courses which their native ability 
warrants. To put the question in a 
more specific form, do the pupils of 
lower 1.Q. level refrain from attempting 
a college course which will in all prob- 
ability be too hard for them, and do the 
pupils with superior ability consistently 
choose the college preparatory course 
with the view of entering college and 
thus utilizing their intellectual powers 
to the fullest? 

For the purpose of attempting an 
answer to this question this study was 
made in a high school of 485 pupils of 
a Class A secondary school, where the 
curriculum is divided into two main 
courses, the college preparatory and the 
non-college preparatory. At the close 
of each year the pupils of this high 
school receive a mimeographed sheet 
bearing the schedule of subjects with 
instructions to consult parents, home- 
room teachers, and others before mak- 
ing out their schedule for the next year. 
All schedules are finally approved by 
the principal. 

The intelligence of the pupils was 
measured by the use of the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability and the 
Ohio State University Intelligence test. 
The latter was given to the seniors only 
as a part of a state-wide survey. Scores 
for this test are given in percentiles 
which, being incomparable directly with 
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[.Q.’s, necessitates that the senior data 
be overlooked in some of the ensuing 
comparisons. For the three classes 
tested the mean I.Q. was 100 and the 
standard deviation 11.65, a normal dis- 
tribution. The mean percentile for the 
seniors was 42 with a standard devia- 
tion of 25.4, a normal percentile distri- 
bution with a slightly low average. 

Just what portion of the pupils in the 
various classes and in the school as a 
whole are enrolled in each of the two 
groups is shown in Table 1. In the 
ninth grade there is approximately an 
even distribution of the pupils in the 
two groups, college and non-college. 
While we have not traced the progress 
of any one ninth-grade class through 
the high school course to see what pro- 
portion of that class would be in each 
of the two groups, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that it would be about like 
the senior class which was in the school 
at the time the study was made, i.e., 
about 40 per cent in the college course 
and 60 per cent in the non-college 
course. 
Table 1. Proportions oi College and Non- 
college Preparatory Pupils in Each 

of the Four Classes. 


College Non-college 

Preparatory Preparatory 
Ninth 48.0% 52.0% 
Tenth 35.9% 64.1% 
Eleventh 25.6% 74.1% 
Twelfth 39.6% 60.4% 


If we assume that in this case, or in 
any case where there is normal distribu- 
tion of intelligence, a 40-60 ratio is the 
proper one, it follows that some of the 
pupils who started out in the college 
course found themselves to be in the 
wrong course. True enough, the differ- 
ence between the original ratio and the 
final one is not very great, but even at 
that there has been too large a propor- 
tion of misfits. In addition to this we 
do not know how many there will be 
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in the non-college course who should be 
in the college course. 

In fact, a detailed study of the seniors 
in this group showed that the pupils 
having the highest rank were often to 
be found in the non-college course. 
Even more often was it found that pu- 
pils among the 39 per cent college pre- 
paratory pupils in the senior class were 
of low rank and very likely to fail at 
the end of the first year in college. 
Thus it becomes very probable that a 
30-70 ratio might be more nearly the 
correct one, in which case the difference 
between the original and final ratio 
would be much higher and we would 
have had even a greater number of mis- 
fits. 

Another interesting phase of the in- 
vestigation is the comparison of the 
average intelligence of the pupils in the 
two groups. Table 2 summarizes the 
data bearing upon this consideration. 
Especially interesting is the comparison 
between the averages of the two groups 
in the three classes (senior data omitted 
because given in percentiles not directly 
comparable with 8.1.’s). The college 
preparatory pupils had an average 1.Q. 
of 108.5 as compared with the 96.12 
average of the non-college pupils. 

Table 2. Mean I.Q.’s of the College and 
Non-college Preparatory Pupils in 


the First Three Classes of the 
High School. 


Ninth Tenth Eleventh Combined 
Non-college 97.73 96.56 94.59 96.12 
College 109.91 113.02 99.68 108.5 


Although there are no objective data 
which fix the average I1.Q. of the suc- 
cessful college student, there is some 
evidence that it would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 110 or above. If this be 
true, then there is not so serious a 
cause for concern if we consider the 
high school as a whole, but if attention 
is directed toward the juniors, soon to 
be ready for college, there is just cause 
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for careful investigation. Since this is 
largely hypothetical, what is shown in 
Table 2 can only serve to raise an im- 
portant question, namely, can these pu- 
pils, if they go to college, be expected to 
do good work? 

Emphasis may be placed upon the 
fact that not all of the pupils in the 
college preparatory course will enter 
college, thus seeking to prove that there 
is no great cause for concern. However, 
pupils who never enter college, and yet 
have been prepared for it, have doubt- 
less spent much time on subjects which 
could have been replaced by other sub- 
jects which would have been of more 
practical value to them. 

In conclusion, then, we find: First, 
that there are not a great many more 
pupils in the non-college course than in 
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the college course. Second, the percen. 
tage of pupils in the college course de. 
creases from year to year. Third, the 
average I.Q. of the college preparator 
pupil is from five to seven points higher 
than that of the non-college preparator 
pupil. Fourth, the average 1.Q. of al! 
the college course pupils in the firs: 
three classes is 108.5. 

Although we can answer the question 
which was raised at the outset with 4 
“ves,” it is by no means an unqualitied 
one. An interpretation of these conclu- 
sions shows that there is high proba- 
bility of there being many misfits iy 
either of the two divisions of the cur- 
riculum. Until a greater number | 
these misfits are prevented, one of the 
preliminary steps in vocational guidance 
has not been satisfactorily taken. 





Opportunities in Juvenile Probation 
Work 


LaureTttA Markus 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Because of the comparatively new 
arrival of juvenile probation work as a 
profession, little has been written about 
it. Consequently, some young high 
school students who have a vague idea 
about the profession have evaded it be- 
cause of the lack of information. The 
counselor must, in realization of the fact 
that within the last thirty or forty years 
there have been a number of growing 
professions, avail himself of informa- 
tion about them. 

This paper is the result of the perusal 
of many pamphlets and books relative 
to probation office work, and represents 
an organized digest of these publica- 
tions, aiming to satisfy the queries of 
prospective entrants to the profession. 


In choosing one’s profession, there are 
many considerations to bear in mind 
One wishes to know the nature of the 
work, its advantages and disadvantages, 
salary and chances for promotion, pre- 
requisite training and qualifications, and 
demand and supply. Each of these wil! 
be considered separately. 

To begin with, what are the duties o/ 
the juvenile probation officer? These 
duties are many and varied, so that 
many functions which actually come 
into the work are omitted because they 


vary with individual cases. The chie! 
duties are: 
1. Social investigation. Each proba- 


tioner must be visited frequently in his 
home. Such investigations include the 
social history, religious background 
family and home conditions, causal fac- 
tors, circumstances of offense, and rec- 
ommendation for treatment. The pro- 


bation officer should see that a special- 
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ist has examined the offender physically 
and tested him mentally. 

2. Reporting. An adequate report of 
each case is kept on file by the proba- 
tion officer. He frequently must report 
to the judge of the court, under whose 
jurisdiction he is working, as to his 
method of treating each case. Such 
things are reported as: how the offender 
spends his time, the character of his as- 
sociates, his employment and salary, 
means of recreation, etc. 

3. Guidance. Each case, being an in- 
dividual matter, needs different guid- 
ance. The pathetic little youngster who 
“hates his family,” and for revenge tries 
to burn the house, must be treated dif- 
ferently than the girl of thirteen who 
steals because her family cannot provide 
the lovely clothes she wishes. And here 
it might be added that there are some 
problem cases which need the attention 
of a psychiatrist, and in such cases the 
probation officer must recognize his limi- 
tations and turn them over to the proper 
authorities. Advice upon physical mat- 
ters is given the probationer: how to 
improve his health; the physical effects 
of late hours, drink, drugs, bad habits; 
nutritional needs; physical recreation; 
etc. There is an attempt to instill pride 
in his personal appearance; necessity 
for neat, clean living is shown. Above 
all is emphasized self-improvement. He 
is shown that a goal in life is essential; 
one must have an ideal toward which he 
is working. There is guidance pertain- 
ing to character and habits, and voca- 
tional guidance is also offered. 

4. Cooperation. The probation offi- 
cer cooperates with other social agencies 
of the community. He cooperates with 
the physician and psychiatrist who may 
examine cases in which he is concerned. 
Finally, he must cooperate with his co- 
professionals in maintaining a high 
standard, and in holding annual confer- 


ences where mutual problems in the 
work may be discussed. 

5. Securing employment for the pro- 
bationer. There are many cases of ju- 
venile offenders who are maladjusted in 
schoo] and, because of their hatred of 
it, have entered the field of delinquency. 
Such cases, when on probation, may of- 
ten be successfully placed in work which 
they enjoy. The probation officer must 
see that such an individual is wisely 
placed, adjusted in his work, and that 
the place of employment is up to the 
highest standards. Often the probation 
officer must have interviews with the 
employer concerning his case. 

6. Miscellaneous duties. Other duties 
which one in probation may have to 
perform are: 

a. Finding new living quarters for the 
family. 

b. Sending the probationer to the coun- 
try. 

c. Securing homes. 

d. Arranging for loans. 

e. Teaching mothers how to care for 
their children. 

f. Securing credit for landlords. 

g. Securing legal advice. 

h. Helping probationers to save money 


The advantages of probation office 
work outnumber the disadvantages. 
Some of these advantages are: 

1. The work is varied. Each case is dif- 
ferent, and requires different treat- 
ment. 

2. There is the feeling that one is do- 
ing an important task for society; 
namely, restoring many would-be 
criminals to normal, happy citizen- 
ship. 

. One is working with human material. 

4. Contacts are many. The probationer 
has contacts with social workers, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, physicians, 


w 
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school teachers, ministers, judges, 
and many others in his work. 

5. The demand for such workers far 
outnumbers the supply. 

6. The salary is adequate. 


The disadvantages are: 

1. Mental and emotional strain. There 
are some individuals who cannot 
stand continual contact with the mal- 
adjusted. 

2. Case load may be heavy. Many 
courts do not have sufficient proba- 
tion officers, and so the work falls on 
a few. 

3. Immediate results are not forthcom- 
ing. Many times those working with 
problem cases are discouraged be- 
cause they feel that their efforts are 
in vain. Often, it takes a long time 
before a case is “cured.” 

4. Tenure of office may be at the mercy 
of the judge. Many judge-appointed 
officers find that with a change in 
judges comes a change in officers, 
and they are replaced by others. 


How does one receive the position? 
There are differences in the method of 
appointment. Many cities require Civil 
Service examinations, and there is often 
an age limit of twenty-two years. The 
examination usuaily includes testing on 
the theory of juvenile court, its history 
and development, and practical aspects 
of juvenile probation office work. 
Judges generally appoint individuals for 
such work on the basis of their educa- 


tional training and previous experience 
In Dane County, Wisconsin, where 
judges appoint probation officers, the re- 
quirements are: graduation from a high 
school, and five years of occupational 
experience. Occasionally appointments 
are made by the National Probation 
Officers’ Association, or the Joint Voca- 
tional Bureau. 

The salary received varies. In Wis 
consin the minimum beginning salary 
for county officers is $125 a month 
while the maximum is $150. State pro- 
bation officers receive $175. Many 
cities offer, as a beginning salary, $175, 
while the maximum may reach $225. 

Though university graduation is not 
always necessary to receive a position, 
it is required in many places. A major 
in sociology, psychology, or law is the 
usual preparation for one entering the 
profession. I know of no professional! 
school training probation officers, but 
schools of social work such as the New 
York School, or Smith College, offer 
excellent graduate training in mental 
hygiene and the psychiatric approach to 
problem cases. 

As for personal qualifications, sym- 
pathetic understanding of those in un- 
fortunate circumstances and good health 
are probably essential. Adequate train- 
ing should include the reading of such 
magazines as the Survey, Nation, Men- 
tal Hygiene, and such pamphlets as are 
published by the National Probation 
Officers’ Association and Conferences of 
Social Work. 
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Field Department 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN 
GUIDANCE 


Harvard University 


SA6. Education as Guidance.—Asso- 
ciate Professor John M. Brewer. 

SH1. Principles of Vocational Educa- 
tion—Dr. Fred C. Smith. 

SH2. Principles of High School Com- 
mercial Education.—Associate Pro- 
fessor Frederick G. Nichols. 

SH12. Organization and Supervision 
of Commercial Education.—Associate 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols. 

SH17. Measurements in Commercial 
Education—Mr. Charles E. Bow- 
man, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, Girard College. 

SK1. Principles of Vocational Guid- 
ance.—Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Prin- 
cipal, East Side Continuation School, 
New York City. 

SK2. Counseling and the Administra- 
tion of Vocational Guidance.—Dr. 
Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in charge of Re- 
search and Guidance, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

SK7. Psychology and Vocational Ad- 
justment.—Dr. Walter V. Bingham, 
Director, Personnel Research Feder- 
ation, New York City. 

SK9. The Personal Interview.—Dr. 
Walter V. Bingham. 

SK10. Occupational Injormation and 
Labor Problems.—Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller. 

SK21. Seminary on Problems of Vo- 


cational and Educational Guidance. 
—Dr. Richard D. Allen, assisted by 
Associate Professor John M. Brewer. 
SK31. 


Individual Investigation § on 





Problems of Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance.—Associate Professor 
John M. Brewer, assisted by Dr. 
Richard D. Allen. 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Education s249M—Guidance and per- 
sonnel. In education and vocation. 
Professor H. D. Kitson, Mr. R. N. 
Anderson, and Miss Mildred E. Lin- 
coln. 

Education s249W—Vocational guidance 
for girls and women. Professor H. D. 
Kitson and Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house. 

Education s237Ma—Edwcational guid- 
ance of women. Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, Miss Harriet Hayes, and 
specialists. 

RELATED CoURSES 

Education s237C—Problems of student 
advisement. 

Education s338C—Techniques of case 
study. 

Education s337H—Special problems in 
educational end social guidance. 


Why Cut Salaries? 


“Shall wages and salaries be re- 
duced?” asks William M. Leiserson, 
Professor of Economics, “.ntioch Col- 
lege, in the February Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

He answers his own question by ask- 
ing another, “Can you imagine any 
greater miracle than that employment 
and wages should be restored by reduc- 
ing employment and wages more and 
more?”’ Then he derides “our naive 
faith that something to which we have 
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given the high-sounding name, ‘natural 
economic law, knows better than hu- 
man beings do what is best for man- 
kind... . 

“Would any sensible person nowa- 
days say that the time-tested law of 
gravitation must be allowed a free hand 
—to sink ships, to drop bridges, or to 
topple skyscrapers? So long as we 
stand in helpless, superstitious fear of 
economic laws, which are natural only 
in an academic sense, we shall believe 
in and be witnesses to economic mira- 
cles... . Business, far from being 
natural, is about as artificial a contriv- 
ance as man has ever created to aid him 
in getting a living. 

“Why should natural economic law 
require that wages be reduced drasti- 
cally in times of depression, while in- 
comes in the form of interest and divi- 
dends must be increased, or maintained 
as closely as possible to the levels ot 
the years of prosperity?” he asks in his 
analysis of a “natural law” with which 
business experts say there should be no 
“monkeying.”’ 

“Bear in mind that dividends are 
profits and the system of private enter- 
prise assumes the profit maker will bear 
the inevitable risks of business. The 
wage earner is supposed to take no 
business risks. 

“To the worker whose earnings have 
been cut in half by unemployment and 
part-time work it must seem like a grim 
joke to get an additional wage reduc- 
tion because living costs have declined 
10 or 15 per cent.” 

Professor Leiserson points out that 
real wages, or the purchasing power of 
money wages, fell 16 per cent in 1921 
and 12 per cent in each of the depres- 
sions of 1908 and 1894. “This may 
have been necessary when interest and 
dividends were cut as drastically as 
But today, it is important tc 


wages. 


note, if wage earners’ incomes are cut 
it is done in order that the incomes of 
bondholders and stockholders may be 
paid. 

“The effects of depressions on em 
ployment and wages are not brought 
about by any unseen force of natura] 
law, but by human beings in the form 
of employers and directors of corpora- 
tions, who wish to accomplish certain 
definite human purposes. They choose 
to maintain the incomes of those who 
invest money in industry because they 
think that the maintenance of the prop- 
erty investment is more important than 
the maintenance of the labor invest- 
ment.” 





Teachers’ Pay Low 


The National Education Association, 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
has recently reported on teachers’ sal- 
aries for the academic year 1930-31 in 
1632 cities with a population of 2,500 
persons or more. 

Of the 301,000 teachers employed in 
these cities, 54 per cent received less 
than $2,000 annually, the approximate 
average income of all gainfully em- 
ployed persons in the United States. 

The best showing was made by cities 
of more than 100,000 in population, 
where only 34 per cent of the teachers 
were paid less than this average na- 
tional income. The percentage increased 
in the smaller cities, and reached 89 per 
cent in places of 2,500 to 5,000. 

The highest median salary is paid 
in New York State, where the figure 
for elementary school instruction was 
$2,562. Illinois came next with a me- 
dian salary of $2,516, and Florida 
ranked last with one of $1,208. 

Again, for secondary school teachers 
New York and Illinois lead with median 
salaries of $3,435 and $3,441 respec- 
tively. 
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Review Department 


SUCCESSFUL LIVING IN THIS MA- 
CHINE AGE. By Edward A. Filene, in 
collaboration with Charles W. Wood. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1931. 


This book by the brother of A. Lincoln 
Filene, who gave much support to vocational 
guidance in the early days of Parsons and 
Bloomfield, is a stimulating treatment of the 
advantages which mass production can pro- 
duce for society if well regulated and well 
planned. Mr. Filene considers mass produc- 
tion in relation to credit, unemployment, 
family life, politics, radical movements, tar- 
iff, war and peace, education, religion, aesthe- 
tics, advertising, health, housing, and agri- 
culture, and stresses the need for social plan- 
ning and for the avoidance of excesses and 
perils. He shows very clearly that, whether 

not we like the idea of mass production, 
we are really committed to its procedures 
and had better make it serve human needs. 

J. M. B. 
HOW TO CHOOSE VOCATIONS 

FROM THE HANDS. By William G 

Benham. With sixty-six illustrations and 

charts. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

1932. Price, $5.00. 


This curious book is another evidence of 
the need for vocational guidance, and shows 
that no pupil should be allowed to go 
through the junior high school grades with- 
out being given the technique of studying 
how to choose a vocation, including a warn- 

g in respect to false methods. The pres- 
ent volume is a recipe book for studying the 
shape and form of the hands in order to 
settle all the vocational questions there are. 
Without reading every word of the book, 
the writer judges that there is not a single 
word in it discussing how it happens that 
nature has given to hands the complete map 
f fate. The author might have told us why 
the shape, size, and contours of the ear 
might not be a better index to tell us whether 
or not to make Johnny a physician and Susan 
1 stenographer. Why, also, might not the 
lines on the bottom of the foot or the shapes 
and conditions of cast-off shoes tell just 
as well as do the hands? Again, like all 
such books, there is no systematic study 
whatever of the occupations themselves. The 
hands are mapped and examined with mi- 
croscopic attention, and one who has the 
“Mount of Saturn’ must on no account be- 
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come an engineer, but the author does not 
take us into his confidence as to why such 
a hand denotes lack of mathematical ability 
and lack of engineering ability. 

In other words, this volume is a mere 
recipe book, based upon the fine-spun the 
ories of pseudo-guidance, with no attention 
to the actual connection between physical 
characteristics and the occupations them- 
selves, and without any attempt to justify 
its assumptions. The publishers assure us 
on the cover that this book marks a new 
era in vocational guidance.—J. M. B 


BASIC UNITS FOR AN INTRODUC- 
TORY COURSE IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. Walter B. Jones, Editor 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1931. Price, $1.50. 





This book is the result of the work of 
twenty-five college teachers of vocational 
guidance who realized the need for corporate 
judgment as to what should be included in 
an introductory course in guidance. 

Over one hundred outlines used by teach- 
ers of guidance were analyzed and reduced 
to a suggested comprehensive outline and 
sent to colleges for criticism. These out- 
lines and suggestions vere then analyzed and 
reduced to the thirty-four Basic Units rec 
ommended tor all teachers giving introduc 
tory courses in guidance 

These units are first arranged in rank or- 
der according to emphasis placed by the ma 
jority of teachers. They are then arranged 
in logical order of sequence for purposes 0! 
continuity. 

This is not a syllabus as such, but a col 
iection of thirty-four basic units pertinent 
to guidance No instructor can deal ade 
quately with all the topics mentioned and 
will need to select the ones most suitable ‘o 
his situation. 

The material is prepared under the san 
tion of the National Vocational Guidane 
Association and is being published under its 
auspices. No teacher preparing guidance 
workers should be without this book. It 
authentic, fundamental, inclusive, and should 
do much to clarify our thinking in this field 
Many school administrators have been dis- 
illusioned, and many potentially good coun- 
selors have been led astray by undue em- 
phasis on some phase of guidance or by a 
total disregard for some vital element. These 
basic units cover the whole “introductor 
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field” and should serve as guide to all in- 
troductory courses.—F. C. S. 


INSTRUCTION SHEETS FOR MAK- 
ING AN OCCUPATIONAL INFOR- 
MATION FILE: For Clippings, Mimeo- 
graphed Papers, Pamphlets, Reading 
Notes, Memoranda, and Records. By 
May Rogers Lane. Scranton, Pa., Inter- 
national Textbook Company. Price, 75 
cents. 





Those concerned with the study of occu- 
pations, as well as all counselors in the field 
of vocational guidance, will be much inter- 
ested in this new material from Miss Lane’s 
workshop. Persons who have tried to keep 
abreast of the times in occupational infor- 
mation have always found it a problem 
properly to classify and file occupational in- 
formation material. This new technique, 
which is described in detail by Miss Lane, is 
timely in this period of occupational change, 
and affords a place for rapid initial classifi- 
cation of clippings, records, and memoranda, 
based on a scientific filing procedure. The 
file comprises three sections: Industrial, 
commercial, and professional divisions, ac- 
cording to the United States Census. The 
cost of material for a complete file ranges 
from $3.75 up to $8.50, according to size 
and the detail which the individual wishes 
to include. 

Many teachers of vocational guidance are 
using this file as a class exercise, in which 
each student prepares a section, or a portion 
of a section. These sections may then be 
brought together and made into a complete, 
permanent file for the use of the school. 
Complete instructions for building this very 
interesting and valuable file of occupational 
information are now available through the 
International Textbook Company, at 75 cents 
a copy. All who know the work of Miss 
Lane in preparing occupational information 
will appreciate the detail with which she has 
devised this scheme, and we recommend it 
very highly to persons who must deal with 
occupational material. A 3x5 card index 
file will replace baskets full of loose reports 
and newspaper clippings. If all vocational 
guidance counselors would adopt this same 
technique and filing system, there would be 
great possibilities of interchange of material 
and experience throughout the country, which 
would be invaluable to the movement.—F.C.S. 


PSYCHOLOGY AT WORK. Edited by 
Paul S. Achilles. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1932. Price, $2.50. 





A symposium on “Psychology at Work,” 
edited by Paul S. Achilles and contributed to 
by the eminent psychologists, Lois Hayden 


‘jects as Psychology and the 
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Meek, Dr. Arnold Gesell, Arthur I. Gates, 
Mark A. May, Walter R. Miles, Morris S. 
Viteles, and Floyd H. Allport, on such sub- 
Pre-schoo] 
Child, The Study and Guidance of Infan 
Behavior, Psychology and Education, Foun- 
dations of Personality, Psychology and the 
Professions, Medicine, Law, and Theology, 
Psychology and Industry, and Psychology 
in Relation to Social and Political Prob- 
lems, is certain to arouse interest among 
educators. This book does even more: it ix 
of importance to the layman who is not 
familiar with the wide scope of the field 
of psychology and the work that is being 
accomplished. 

The purpose throughout the book is to 
show how psychology is meeting the prob- 
lems of modern life. It shows how applied 
psychology is principally concerned with the 
individual. Many misconceptions are cleared 
up by the trustworthy account of psychology 
in a number of fields. The language used is 
clear and nontechnical and the applications 
are so simply expressed that even those who 
have no knowledge of psychology can read 
the book with interest and gain a rather 
vivid picture of this much discussed science. 

Workers in vocational and educational 
guidance will find the chapters on Psychol- 
ogy and Education, and The Foundations of 
Personality, especially stimulating. In fact, 
the entire book will be read with benefit by 
all who are working in any of the educa- 
tional fields—Robert S. Illingworth. 


SOCIETY AND EDUCATION. By John 
A. Kinneman. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1932. 





The author feels that curriculum revision 
has been extensive, but it remains for the 
schools to adapt their materials more close- 
ly to the current functioning of society. 
This book is a text in educational sociology 
for teachers. The author discusses the so- 
ciological facts and principles essential to the 
background of every teacher. He shows how 
the traditional curriculum fails to meet the 
sociological object in education and argues 
for new courses, better adapted to the needs 
of our social civilization. Group life in 
a democracy is discussed at some length. 
The author deals with the control of group 
environment and the place of social institu- 
tions. 

The book has a bearing on guidance as a 
phase of life in social adjustment. There is 
but one chapter devoted directly to guidance, 
but it is timely. The author brings out the 
value of guidance as necessary in choosing 
a career. He explains what guidance is and 
how it functions through counseling. The 
last part of the book is a splendid discussion 
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on the use of leisure time. While the book 
; intended for teachers, it is also a good 
reference book.—S. H. Dadisman. 





STEPS UPWARD IN PERSONALITY. 
By Laura Haddock. New York, Pro- 
fessional and Technical Press, 1931. 


This book is entirely different from any 
that has thus far appeared on vocational 
guidance. It is written in short, snappy les- 
sons rather than in chapters. The book 
contains an abundance of information which 
the pupils can ask themselves, and in this 
way it is really self-analysis. Suggestions 
are given for self-improvement to encourage 
a happy, healthy attitude towards self and 
life. The book is an aid in social adjust- 
ment in helping pupils solve their problems 
in meeting real situations. The bibliography 
covers one hundred and five pages, contains 
a complete list of references referred to in 
each lesson, and tells something about each 
reference.—S. H. Dadisman. 





ONE THOUSAND PROBLEMS IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By Homer 
J. Smith. Minneapolis, The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1931. Price, $1.00. 


This book contains an unclassified list of 
topics suitable for study by graduate stu- 
dents, committees of teachers, shop teachers, 
factory personnel workers, seminar mem- 
bers, and, in fact, anyone interested in in- 
creasing our knowledge of industrial educa- 
tion and its relation to genera! education. 
The list is useful both for its own topics 
and for stimulating thought leading to nu- 
merous other topics equally valuable and 
nearer to one’s own work. 

“The fimits of learning in certain tool 
operations as related to intelligence,” “The 
corporation training program contrasted 
with that of the commercially administered 
trade school,” and “A ten-year picture of 
progress in foremanship training for trade 
occupations” are samples of the “Prob- 
lems.” —Harland Stuart. ‘ 





SPECIFIC INTEREST INVENTORIES: 
In four forms, for boys, men, girls, and 
women. By Paul P. Brainard. The Psy- 
chological Corporation, Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York City, 1932. 
Price, 8 cents per copy; $7.00 per hun- 
dred; Specimen set, including one inven- 
tory, one record blank, and one manual, 
25 cents. 


These inventories, which are a legitimate 
outcome of the questionnaire started by 


Proiessor Parsons in 1908, are systemati- 
cally arranged on the basis of such occupa- 
tional skills as physical work, mechanical 
work, outdoor activity, vocal expression, 
leadership, literary ability, commercial, 
skilled manual, etc., etc., with the subject 
asked to rank each of the 100 items on the 
basis of a five-point scale extending trom 
“dislike” through a neutral position to “like 
very much.” The inventory is accompanied 
by an explanation of its purpose, history, 
administration, scoring, etc. It is the result 
of years of study and experiment. 

Supplementary to the questions above de- 
scribed are a number of descriptive cate- 
gories to be underlined. The inventories are 
accompanied by keys which, when applied to 
various items, suggest specific occupations. 

Perhaps one criticism of the inventory in 
its present form is based upon a_ possible 
halo effect. For example, a person who 
marks a strong “like” or “dislike” for item 
26, “To take charge of children or young 
people, to teach or give orders,” might well 
yield to the tendency to repeat the same atti 
tude in the following four questions. Possi- 
bly, as is the case with a Strong Interest 
Blank, these items should be mixed indis 
criminately with those of a different na- 
ture.—J. M. B. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF PARENTS AS- 
SOCIATIONS By Maria Lambin 
Rogers. With a Foreword by Eduard C. 
Lindeman. Published by United Parents 
Associations of New York City, Inc., 152 
West 4Zad Street, New York, 1931. Price, 
50 cents. 


This pamphlet of 83 pages is a discussion 
based on a five-year experiment made by 
the United Parents Associations of New 
York City, 1925-1930. During these five 
years this federation has attempted to con- 
vert the programs of a number of Parent- 
Teacher Associations and Mothers’ Clubs 
from haphazard civic welfare work to par- 
ent education, defined as “direct efforts to 
help parents ... more adequately to care 
for and guide the growth of their children” 
through study of the parent-child relation- 
ship, of the work of the child’s school, and 
of new developments in the science of edu 
cation. In many respects it is a unique en 
terprise. 

The study is not exhaustive, but describes 
the theory and practice of the United Par- 
ents Associations during the past five years, 
and lists and describes briefly those com- 
munity situations and attitudes which indi- 
cate the need for such work as the associa- 
tion has been doing and which largely deter- 
mine the methods it can utilize and the re- 
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sults it can attain. This study should be of 
service to other organizations which may un- 
dertake a similar project in the field of par- 
ent education. 


CURRICULUM REVISION FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF PLACEMENT. 


By Mildred Belt. Baltimore, Department 
of Education, 1931. Mimeographed. 





This paper records a study of the white 
girl graduates and drop-outs from academic 
and commercial courses in the junior and 
senior high schools of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Tabular data are presented on the ages and 
curricula pursued by both groups and the 
jobs obtained upon withdrawal or gradua- 
tion. 

The study shows, 
studies have shown, that drop-outs from 
stenographic courses cannot obtain steno- 
graphic jobs, both because they are too 
young and because of lack of skill; also, 
that of those graduating from the steno- 
graphic course, “only a comparatively small 
proportion are able to get stenographic 
jobs.” 

The proposed revision concentrates the 
skill training of the commercial course in 
the eleventh and twelfth years. Background 
training is offered in earlier years. Certain 
new courses are proposed for this purpose. 
A number of short-unit courses are pro- 
posed for prospective withdrawals and for 
improving the preparation of graduates to 
meet actual conditions in business. 

This study faces the facts and offers a 
step of progress in the revision of Balti- 
more’s commercial curriculum. 

—Harland Stuart. 


what other similar 





MY GUIDANCE SCRAPBOOK. By 
Harold Lyman Holbrook and A. Laura 
McGregor. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1931. 


While designed primarily for use with the 
Holbrook-McGregor junior high school text, 
Our World at Work, this appears to be a 
very helpful workbook for a course in the 
study of occupations at any level. It in- 
cludes units on agriculture, business, indus- 


try, homemaking, and the professions, in ad- 
dition to a skillful introductory unit includ- 
ing elements designed to teach the dignity 
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and attractiveness of work, the distinctions 
between jobs, occupations, and vocations, the 
five fields of activity, the value of Tonation 
in attaining vocational objectives, levels 
skill, characteristics conducive to success 
methods of studying a vocation. Each unit 
is followed by a new-type test of informa- 
tion and judgment. 

The scrapbook is well illustrated wit 
provocative pictures and other graphic m 
terial—W. M. T. 





TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. Gui 
ance Suggestions for Students. By Agnes 
Snyder and Thomas Alexander. Teacher: 
College Bulletin, Twenty-third Series 
No. 3, January, 1932. New York, Nx 
College, Teachers College, Columbia U: 
versity. 


This pamphlet of seventy pages is a 
excellent summary of the present situati 
in regard to the teaching profession. Th 


first chapter deals with beginnings and 
growth; the second, with opportunities and 
preparation needed; the third, with son 


practical aspects, such as supply and demand 
turnover, certification, contracts, salaries 
tenure, etc.; and the fourth, with the teac 
er’s status socially and professionally. 





A GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF AMER 
ICAN AGRICULTURE BASED 
LARGELY ON THE CENSUS. Com 
piled by O. E. Baker. Miscellaneous Pu- 
lication No. 105. Washington, D. C., 
May, 1931. Price, 60 cents. 


This booklet is based largely on the 1925 
census and is a revision and enlargement of 
publications under the same title in 1915 and 
1921, according to information on the inside 
of the cover. Some of the charts are 
brought down to 1929. The discussion of 
trends and present conditions on farms 
of interest to educators and vocational guid- 
ance workers, especially those in contact 
with rural communities. It will be found 
to be a source of significant data for coun- 
selors. Its charts will be readily compre- 
hended by high school pupils, hence it car 
be used for reference in classes in occupa- 
tions.—Harland Stuart. 








